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F it be asked whether a book of Fables ought to find a place 
among the publications of a Society pledged to put forth 
nothing but what may in some way conduce to the spread of 
the Gospel, let the question be met with another, “ What is the 
purpose of these Fables ?” and the answer is, “They aim to 
inculcate Divine truth by illustrating it through natural objects.” 
Then, it may be said, they are not fables but parables, for the 
true definition of the fable is that “it never lifts itself above the 
earth,” and “that it inculcates prudential morality at the expense 
of the higher virtues.” Be it so; let them be faraddes in name, 
as they are in nature, and any scruple advanced on that point 
is answered. 

“But they are too trivial, too unimportant to take place among 
the books of this Society?” Here is a possible objection, to which 
it is answered, “May not the command ‘gather up the frag- 
ments, that nothing be lost,’ be applied to spiritual as it was to 
natural bread? Are there not grains of Divine truth to be 
gathered up which lie outside the region appropriated to the 
professed Theologian? Are there not suggestions too homely, 
too small for the sublime strains of Spiritual Poetry?” Well, 
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PREFACE. 


as the gleaning of these and the offering them to the Church 
cannot offend, neither can it be profitless—for there are times 
of weakness and dulness to the strongest and the loftiest, when 
golden theology in the mass is too heavy to bear, and when 
there is no power to soar. In such moments the parable puts 
in its humble claim to usefulness, and the claim has often been 
gratefully acknowledged. 

The sovereign said contemptuously to the farthing, “You are 
not counted among ws—you are not of precious metal; your 
value is as nothing !” 

“Sir,” replied the farthing, humbly, “it is true that I am 
neither silver nor gold, but I bear Her Majesty’s face as my 
warrant, and I am as good for a fourth of a penny-loaf as you 
are for a bag of wheat, so I am counted among the coins of 
the realm, being, according to my power, useful, and as fully 
licensed as yourself.” 


The Dowkey Philosopher. 


OME close to the hedge, Teddy,” said 
a worn-out horse to his friend the 
donkey, with whom he was picking up 
oA a scanty meal by the roadside. 

Vp “Why ?” asked Teddy, following with 
his measured pace. 

“Look who’s coming!” said the horse. And there 
passed a well-conditioned cob drawing a cart full of 
fresh-cut beans. 

“How nice they smell!” said Teddy. “I should think 
they must be very good ; but I never tasted any.” 

“T used to get them in my better days,” said hits companion, 
sorrowfully, “but I can never hope for them again.” 

“He's a happy fellow, isn’t he?” said Teddy, turning his head 
slowly round to watch the cart going up the hill. 

“ Some are born to prosperity, some to adversity,” sighed the 
old horse. And he went on to entertain the donkey with his 
recollections of the taste of beans, and to draw comparisons 
between their condition and that of the happy cob. 


Some hours afterwards, while they were yet in the road, the 
B I 
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THE DONKEY PHILOSOPHER. 


cart returned empty, and while the driver stopped to chat with a 
friend passing by, the horse walked up to the cob. 

“ Good evening, sir. Pray what have you done with all your 
beans ?” 

“Left them behind,” said the cob. 

“Well, you're in very different circumstances from what you 
were when you passed us this morning,” said the old horse. 

“How so?” asked the cob. 

“Can you ask?” said the horse. “Were you not drawing 
after you a burden of rich delicacies that scented the air as you 
passed ?” 

“True, I was,” replied the cob, “but not for my own benefit. 
The most that I have to do with beans is to carry them for the 
use of others: it’s seldom I get a taste myself.” 

“ Ah,” said Teddy to the old horse, as the cob’s master drove 
him off at a smart trot, “how little we know of the truth of 
things! I have often envied my cousin Jack, that draws a cart 
full of delicious vegetables along this road every Saturday, but 
I shouldn’t wonder if he would tell the same story. No one can 
eat more than enough; and although it looks fine to have so 
much substance tacked to you, I dare say in most cases where 
we see it others get more good from it than he to whom it seems 
to belong.” 

So he buried his nose contentedly in a bunch of nettles ; while 
the old horse stood yet in a melancholy attitude, trying to catch 
the last whiff of his lamented beans, of which even the empty 
cart had left a grateful odour. 
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The Willow-stnmg ant te Pinger, 


f Ow wise I am!” cried the finger-post to a willow-stump 
by his side. 

“ Are you ?” said the willow. 

“Am I?” indignantly retorted the post. “Do you see my 
arms? are not the names of the great town, the road to it, and 
the distance from it, plainly written there ?” 

“Ah, yes!” said the willow. 

“Then you must acknowledge how superior I am to you. 
Why, I am a public teacher.” 

“True indeed,” answered the willow, and learned you are; but. 
as to wisdom, I see little difference between you and me. You 
know the way to the city, and are the means’ of enabling many 
to find it; but here you have stood these twenty years, and I 
don’t see that you have got a step farther on the road than 


I have, who don’t profess to understand anything about it.” 
B3 3 
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735 HAT, no farther!” said the minute-hand to 
“* the hour-hand of the timepiece. “Why, I 
have been all round the dial since we parted ; 
and there are you, just one figure from the 
place where I left you.” 
“And yet, I have done as much work in 
the time as you have,” answered the hour- 
hand. 
“ How do you make that out?” asked the 
i other, as he advanced to pass him. 

“ So,” was the reply. “ Your journey all round, and mine from 
figure to figure, are each an hour's value; all are not able to 
arrive at the same conclusions with the same ease and readiness, 
But this is no fault on either side ; only they who fancy, because 
they are always in a bustle, that they are doing the work of the 
whole world, are mistaken, and plume themselves on an import- 
ance and superiority by no means belonging to them. If you 
were to creep like me, the day would last nobody knows how 
long ; and if I were to gallop like you, it would be over 
before it had well begun. Let us each keep our own pace, 
and then the business we are both upon will be well done 
between us.” : 

“All right,” said the minute-hand in the distance ; “I’m nearly 
out of hearing now; so keep anything more you have to say till 
I pass you again.” 
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HERE was a lion’s image carved in stone, fierce and ter- 

' rible. It frowned and looked sternly as it couched before 
the palace gate. 

“Ts he not great, mighty, and awful ?” asked one who stood 
by, of a poor low-bred dog that looked, but unconcernedly, on 
the image. ;: 


“He represents what is great, indeed,” answered the dog, “and 
if he were alive, I should be terribly afraid of him; but as he is 
not alive, and I am, though I am but a poor contemptible dog, 1 
consider that I am more to be envied and respected of the two ; 
for what is a fine outside show, pray, if it’s ever so fine, without 
any life within ?” 


elegant Italian greyhound, as he stopped 
for a second on his way through the 
yard to look at a huge sow wallowing in 
the mire, with her litter of little ones. 
“Poor, miserable creature—so hideous ! 
Surely that alone would render life in- 
tolerable; but to be for ever in this 
ee a. poisonous atmosphere, and condemned 
—_ to swallow that hateful wash. Oh! I 
am sorry for the brute!” and he passed on quickly, disgust 
strongly expressed in his looks. 

“Mammy,” squeaked a. little pig that had climbed up the old 
sow’s back to get a good sight of him, “who is that ‘gentleman ? 
How thin he is! and he looked:so sick. Who is he 2” 

The old sow opened her red eyes as wide as she could, and 
squinted at the greyhound as he vanished in the distance ; then, 
shutting them again, answered— 

“It’s the greyhound, children. Poor fellow! he is thin, indeed: 
No wonder ; for, instead of leading a life of luxury such as ours 
—lying asleep in this nice soft mess all day, with nothing to do 
but to feast on our wash and rotten potatoes, unless we like to 


go and scratch ourselves on the stone, he has to scour the country 
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SOON HIGH, SOON Low! 


from morning till night, and gets very little to eat for his 
labour, judging by his thin lanky body. No wonder he looked 
sick. I dare say he was envying us, and longing for some 
wash. I’m sorry for him, but we can’t all be pigs !” 


ont High, sont Liat | 


K 
$< OTHER,” said a little daisy, which had lost 
sight of the sun, under the shadow of 
a huge mushroom; “isn’t it unbearable! 
Here we, who have been patiently grow- 
ing and putting forth bud after bud and 
RK AED leaf after leaf, from the very dawn of 
¢ Se... spring, and have gradually increased to 
ENS () a very decent family, through summer 
and the opening of autumn, are suddenly 
buried, eclipsed, lost, under the shade of this monstrous creature, 
the growth of a day or two!” 

“Never mind, child,” said the parent plant; my experience 
of those things is, that they perish as quickly as they rise ; we 
advance slowly but surely, and strengthen as we grow ; the very 
rapidity with which a mushroom runs up carries in it the sen- 
tence of a brief existence. Be patient ; it will soon vanish, and 
we shall see the sun again.” 
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“(~OOD morning, miss,” said the poacher’s dog to the tor- 

toise-shell cat, who was sitting on the garden wall watch- 
ing a robin picking up the crumbs that Miss Lily had thrown 
to him. 

The cat looked half offended at the familiarity of the saluta- 
tion, and was quite disgusted at being interrupted in her object ; 
so she winked, and turned her head away. 

“Game at hand, I see,” said the poacher’s dog, spying the 
robin ; “sorry I disturbed you. I’m afraid I’ve spoiled your 
sport; the bird’s off JZ can sympathise with you; it’s very 
provoking to miss when you think you’re sure of luck.” 

“Sympathise !” exclaimed the tortoiseshell, opening her eyes 
as wide as the sun would let her; “I beg you will keep your 
sympathy for your own disreputable class, and not insult a 


member of this most respectable family with it.” 
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AN OPEN ENEMY THE BEST. 


“Take it easy, miss,” said the poacher’s dog’; “I was just 
looking on you as one of us. On the whole, I must say, to be 
plain with you, I don’t see how you can make yourself out to be 
any better.” 

“Jowler,” cried the tortoiseshell to the house-dog, who was 
dozing in his kennel beneath her, “did you ever hear such 
impudence ?” 

But Jowler kept his nose between his paws, as if asleep, and 
said nothing. 

“Well, miss,” cried the poacher’s dog; “ now look here. _I, in 
the way of business, for my master, lay hold of a rabbit or a 
hare, or anything that falls in my way; not for my own benefit, 
you see, but purely as a matter of duty; my work it is, for 
which I am trained and fed. Whereas you, who, Ill be bound, 
get your saucer of milk every morning, and your scraps every 
day, and are expected to make havoc among mice only, are at 
this moment watching the robins that Miss Lily is so fond of, 
and feeds with crumbs that she may hear their songs. What is 
that but poaching? And again, I “ave heard that things are 
not safe in the larder when somebody who shall be nameless, is 
there. And again—don’t go yet, miss—” (for tortoiseshell was 
preparing to jump down on the other side), “it was reported that 
the pretty linnet that hopped about in a cage was missing one 
morning, and that, if the thief hadn’t prudently hidden, every 
bone in her skin would have been broken! Which of us is worse, 
Mr. Jowler ?” 

“Be off from the premises,” cried Jowler; “you're an open, 
scandalous thief, no doubt about that: but as to you,” he said to 
tortoiseshell, who was skulking behind him—“ you are ten times 
worse: you take the pay of the house, and purr, and look soft 
and gentle before your mistress’s face, but let her turn her back,” 


and there’s no wickedness you wouldn't be up to. There’s some 
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THE WAY TO CONQUER. 


chance of guarding against an open enemy, but a false friend is 
as dangerous as he is hateful.” 

“What a spiteful temper he is in!” said tortoiseshell, moving 
quietly off, too wise to provoke more truth by an answer. 
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The Wan to Conquer, 


;_ LL master it,” said the axe, and his blows fell heavily 
on the iron; but every blow made his edge more 
blunt, till he ceased to strike. 

“Leave it to me,” said the saw; and, with his 
relentless teeth, he worked backwards and forwards 
on its surface till they were all worn down or broken : 
then he fell aside. 

“Ha! ha!” said the hammer, “I knew you wouldn’t succeed: 
Pll show you the way ;” but at his first fierce stroke off flew his 
head, and the iron remained as before. 

“Shall Z try?” asked the soft, small flame. But they all 
despised the flame; but he curled gently round the iron, and 
embraced it, and never left it till it melted under his irre- 
sistible influence. 

There are hearts hard enough to resist the force of wrath, the 
malice of persecution, and the fury of pride, so as to make their 
acts recoil on their adversaries; but there is a power stronger 


than any of these, and hard indeed is that heart that can 
resist love, 
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Mio He Clon. 


“WI OTHER mother!” cried the young larks, in great distress, 

“Look at father; oh, he has gone now into that cloud, 

and we have lost him. Oh, mother, why did he fly so high? why 
did he let the cloud swallow him up ?” 
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“Foolish children,’ answered the mother bird, “he is safe 
enough; I can hear him singing even now ; that cloud which 
looks so gloomy to you, is dark only on the under side; he is 
above it, and sees a brighter blue sky than we do, who are down 
here. Be content; he will return to us happier and wiser than 
he left us, and tell us that if he had not pierced that darkness, 
he would never have believed how much glory and beauty were 


above it.” 
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A COMPANY of blind men sat talking together, seeming,well 
: satisfied with their discourse. 
“ The world is square,” said one. 


“No doubt,” said another, 
“ And grass—let me consider 
“ Certainly,” cried a fourth. 

“ And there is darkness always,” said a fifth, 

“There can be no question about that,” chimed in a sixth. 

And so they went on, making wonderful mistakes, and agreeing 
with one another most cordially. 

But suddenly one of them gained his sight, and he saw that 
the world was round, the grass was green, and that it was light 
wherever the sun shone. So he ran to tell his friends. 


“ Oh, sirs, we were in a strange mistake when we settled all 
13 


grass is red,” said a third. 


WHERE IT COMES SHARP. 


those things, I assure you! It arose from our being blind. J can 
see now, and wish you to profit by my experience,” 

“Do but hear him!” said one. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed another. 

“ Conceited knave !” cried a third. 

“Tmpudent impostor !” said a fourth. 

“Poor deluded fellow!” said a fifth, 

“ All cant ?” said a sixth. 

“Would you believe it ?” said the astonished man to one who, 
like himself, could see. 

“Believe it!” was the answer ; “certainly: I expected no other. 
If you want them to believe you, you must see about getting them 
eyes for themselves : they can’t see out of yours. You forget what 
you were when you were blind.” 


Were th comes starg. 


ELL! that is surprising !” said a young jackal to 
his mother. “I have seen the hunters rattle balls 
from their rifles against that elephant, and they 
fell from his tough hide like hailstones ; and those 
flies have actually made him caper about quite 
in a fury !” 

“ Ah, son!” replied the old jackal, “the secret is, 
that the flies have found out where his skin is thin; most of us 
have a tender spot somewhere ; and even an elephant, when that 
is touched, feels the bite of a contemptible fly more than he 
would the stoutest rifle where he is invulnerable.” 
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H! whatever has become of you lately, Shag ?” 
cried Drover. “I’ve missed you after evening 
shepherding this week or more.” 

“T’ve been engaged,” said Shag, coldly, 
“Engaged! How? Wherc?” said Drover, 
“With company—the new company at the 
Vian Yi great house,” said Shag. 
Ni “Oh, hoh! » What, Crack and Brilliant, and 
: the rest ?” said Drover. 
“Yes, They seemed to wish for my friend- 
ship, so I couldn’t be uncivil,” said Shag. 

“Very good; and haan are going now?” inquired Drover. 
“Don’t let me hinder you.” 

“Twas. You see, Drover, they are high-bred; and I think, 
when an opening offers, we should always try to improve our- 
selves.” 

“Certainly. A very improving evening to you,” said Drover. 

“You think so, don’t you?” said Shag. 

“TI think the best company is that we get most good from,” 
said Drover. 

“Yes, that’s it,” said Shag ; “and Mr. Crack has such a beau- 
tiful way of moving (action they call it), and Mr. Brilliant is so 
quick and clever, and they are all so superior one way or 
another.” 


“Happy to hear it. But I think your ‘action’ and cleverness 


EQUAL FRIENDSHIPS BEST. 


are quite sufficient for your way of life’ However, please 
yourself,” said Drover, running on. 


“Why, Shag! you here!” he cried, a few evenings after, “I 
thought you had cut low company and were on the improving 
plan !” . é 2 : 1p at aa 

“Ahem! I preferred a walk with you this evening, Drover,” 
said Shag, looking rather shy. 

“Very good,” said Drover. “How are your friends at the 
great house ?” , 

“Very well, for anything I know,” said Shag. 

“What! have you broken with them ?” asked Drover. 

“To say the truth, I was deceived in them. They are low, 
ill-bred, conceited fellows, and I despise them !” said Shag. 

“When did you find that out ?” asked Drover. 

“Last night,” said Shag. “They were together with Mr. 
Commodore, the Captain’s dog, and when I went to them 
they looked as if they didn’t know me, and Mr. Crack asked 
me how it was I wasn’t shepherding. So I walked away, and 
I don’t mean to go near them again.” 

“Then you've done being improved ?” said Drover, 

“Oh, don’t laugh at me,” said Shag. 

“T won't; only be advised, and never expect steady friendship 
out of your own beat. You may, for some capricious reason, be 
patronised and kept on sufferance for a time, but the merest trifle 
will be enough to take away the favour in the same caprice that 


bestowed it.” 


Low Usp as tell 2s Down. 


¢ H, father! oh, mother! the moon is drowned—she is, in- 

deed; we have seen her lying trembling in the lake,” 
cried the owlets, bustling back to the tower, where their parents 
sat among the ivy. 
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“Children,” said the old birds, “you looked down and saw 
the reflection in the lake; if you had looked wp you would 
have seen the moon herself in the sky; but it is the way 
with novices to be led astray by representations of a subject 


which a little further inquiry would have shown them were 
wholly deceptive,” 
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Cory at a Discount, 


= UBA, my boy,” said a donkey to his friend, 
“so you won the race! J heartily con- 
gratulate you.” 

“Thank you, Jack,” said Juba, sedately. 

“And what did you run for?’ asked 
Jack, with eagerness. 

“What did I run for? why, for my master, 
of course,” said Juba. 

“ Ah, yes, I know you did ; but the prize, I mean ; what was 


/ 


the prize ?” 

“The prize? I’m sure I can’t tell you anything about that. 
Don’t you know that the prize doesn’t always go with the 
work ? I should have had a good thrashing if I had not run 
well, but as I dd run well I wasn’t beaten, but had a feed 
and master got the prize; and that’s all I know about it,” 
said Juba. 

“Well, at any rate you've got the glory,” said Jack. 

“Glory! I wouldn’t give a thistle for all the glory of the 
whole course. What’s glory to a hungry stomach and weary 
bones? No, Jack, no; let master have the glory along with the 
prize; I must be less than a donkey to trouble my head with 
such nonsense! Indeed, between you and me, your glory is a 
troublesome thing. Now that I’ve shown how I can run, I’m 
afraid I shan’t have many chances of walking, but, to keep up 
my character, shall be worked off my legs. No, Jack, no ; give 
me a bramble and a quiet life before all the hay in the rick, 


with racing and glory tacked to it !” 
c "7 


Tru betore anu Urns. 


“ DLINK,” said Miss Minnie, the tortoiseshell cat, to the house- 
dog, “how close you are! You never tell me anything. I’ve 
seen you lying here, more than once, in this very place, and am 
sure you are watching something. Come, now, tell me, what is 
it? Have the starlings built up yonder in the thatch ? or has 
the cook got anything fresh in the larder that you can spy 
through the wirework, as you lie there ?” 
“Have you finished your robin?” said Blink, with a yawn. 
“How cruel you are! You are as bad as Miss Fanny.” 
“What is one to do when one is hungry, and a robin flies in 
one’s way ?” said Miss Minnie, “ But what did Miss Fanny do?” 
“Ah! that’s part of my secret, and I can’t trust you with a 
secret where your appetite is interested,” 
“Blink, you surprise me. Not trust me/ Oh, Blink!” 


exclaimed Minnie, much hurt. 
18 


TRY BEFORE YOU TRUST. 


“Well, promise, now, not to imitate her, but to abstain from 
_all acts of cruelty to animals,” said Blink, who wanted to get rid 
of her that he might finish his nap. Minnie promised vehemently. 

“You know the old pump ?” said Blink, 

“With the loose top,” said Minnie, 

“The same—a bit out at the side,” said Blink. 

“Well,” said Minnie, getting excited. 

“Well, a black-cap was so foolish as to build there, and lay 
ten eggs,” said Blink. 

“No?” cried Minnie, getting up. 

“She did, though,” said Blink ; “and Miss Fanny found it 
‘out, and came and peeped, which was enough to scare the poor 
thing from the nest, you know.” 

“ Of course: how very cruel of her!” said Minnie, righteously. 

“Well, not only that, but she took two eggs away, saying the 
bird wouldn’t miss ’em,” said Blink, 

“Did you ever hear!” said Minnie. “Wicked little girl! I 
wonder you didn’t fly at her.” 

“Tt wasn’t my duty. The black-cap ought to have known 
better than build in such a place,” said Blink, 

“Very true,” said Minnie, walking away, 

“Where are you going ?” said Blink. 

“Merely—merely for a walk,” said Minnie, taking the shortest 
way to the pump. 

“What story have you been making up?” she cried, returning 
indignantly. “There’s no black-cap, nor a single young one 
there ; nothing but an empty old nest !” 

“Oh no,” said Blink, calmly ; “they were all fledged and off a 
week ago. You don’t suppose I'd have trusted you if they had 
been there now! Trust you with a secret, indeed! No; but I 
thought I’d try you; and I’m quite satisfied, and hope you are, 


and will never come teasing me any more for my confidence.” 
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Hot Drone got a Dinner. 


a PE ma’am, may I inquire what affects you?” said Drover 
to the black cat, that sat on the step of a back kitchen 
door ; “you look melancholy.” 

Puss turned her head away and made no answer. 

“Nay, ma’am,” said Drover, as courteously as any gentleman 
of high breeding, “TI ask pardon for intruding ; but I felt sorry 
for you, and thought a little sympathy might cheer you.” 

Puss hoped he would go; but seeing he stood still, and was 
bent on an answer, she turned half round, and rather super- 
ciliously assured him she was neither ill nor melancholy, and 
wanted neither pity nor company. 

“Madam,” said Drover, respectfully, “allow me—you are 
depressed in spirits—a state in which a true friend is in- 
valuable. Open your heart to me; I may be so happy as to 
help to relieve you.” 

“T tell you,” said the black cat, “I am not in want of a friend, 
I was just going to sleep when you came.” 
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HOW DROVER GOT A DINNER. 


“ How vexatious !” said Drover ; “but that is a proof you are 
not well; for how could any one with an appetite go to sleep 
while that beautiful bone was close at hand ?” 

“Bone!” said the black cat, contemptuously turning to look at 
it; “I’m not so fond of bones.” 

“Not fond of bones! Well, that zs surprising. I thought no 
one could resist a bone. As for me, I can only say that (next to 
. meat) they are my favourite food, and I should esteem the owner 
of a bone like that a favourite of fortune.” 

“Tt may be all well that a half-starved shepherd’s dog should 
think much of a bone; but for the favourite cat in an estab- 
lishment like this to be put off with one, is in my opinion 
a great slight; and, to tell you the truth, Mr. Drover, I feel 
_it very much.” 

“Well, ma’am,” said Drover, who had now got the cue to her 
ill-temper, “there is much truth in your remark that circum- 
stances alter cases; but as to the facts you use to establish it, 
allow me to say I am not half-starved. There are times when I 
feed as well as any noble in the land.” 

The black cat opened her eyes and looked full at him. 

“Yes, ma’am, in lambing-time I often have lamb for days to- 
gether. My master, too, frequently brings home a dead ‘sheep, 
and then I fare like a prince. Just now we are not in our high 
feed; but I get bits and scraps in sufficiency. This, I should 
say, is a mutton bone?” he said, inquiringly, with an affectionate 
look at it. 

“JT don’t care what it is,” said the black cat; “our cook is 
dining on turkey, and she had no right to turn me out here with 
this bone, while she was enjoying herself in the kitchen.” 

“ A selfish trick indeed, ma’am,” said Drover; “but no one is 
perfect ; and although she has failed in this instance, I should 


say cook is very good to you.” 
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HOW DROVER GOT A DINNER. 


“She does her’ duty—what is she for but to wait on the 
family ?” : 

“True, ma’am,” said Drover, who saw that the black cat was 
beginning to give vent to some hidden grievance. 

“ And what if I did just look at the turkey when it was hang- 
ing? Was I to be cuffed and turned out and made to starve on 
a bone for that ?” 

“Oh, sad, sad! Most unjustifiable severity!” said Drover 
“and you only looked at the turkey 2” 

“Well, not much more; it wasn’t my fault if the nail was 
loose, and it came down at a touch.” 

“Qh, certainly not. So it came down ;—of course you only 
touched it to see if zt would come down ?” 

“ Exactly that,” said the black cat, with animation. 

“And when it was down ?” said Drover, inquiringly. 

“Why, I merely tried the head and neck. I assure you what 
I took was a mere trifle.” 

“No doubt,” said Drover; “but I wonder you didn’t try the 
breast ; they say that is the finest eating.” 

“Yes, it is,” said the black cat, licking her lips at the remem- 
brance of it. “I dd havea taste of it, I. confess ; but before I 
had had time for a mouthful came cook: and really you would 
have thought I had eaten the whole turkey, she said such things, 
and actually hunted me out of the larder with a rolling-pin.” 

“Cruel! cruel!” said Drover, his eyes fixed on the bone. 

“ She said, ‘Who was going to eat things after a cat?” 

“Oh, what a narrow prejudice!” ‘said Drover. 

“She threatened to hang me.” 

“It makes one’s heart ache to think of it,” said Drover, 

“T shan’t forget it,” said the cat. 

“ She is but a woman,” said Drover. 

“Oh, but she might know better. But I know how I'll spite 
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HOW DROVER GOT A DINNER. 


her—I won't eat her bones. I'll pine first; and if my mistress 
and ers sees me thin and ill, I know who will be sorry for it.” 

“ A very clever thought,” said Drover, with a quick glance at 
the bone. “Not that I would advocate retaliation ; but, as you 
observe, it might be as well to teach cook how to give way to 
unrighteous wrath ; for if she had not left the larder open, you 
would not have been able, you see, ma’am, to get at the turkey ?” 

“No,” said the black cat, indignantly. 

“ And then she had no right to use bad language, and cuff and 
give you a poor dinner—three punishments for what was merely 
an indiscretion, committed through her inadvertency in leaving 
the door open.” 

“Oh, Pll starve to punish her,” said the black cat. 

“T certainly would not eat the bone,” said Drover. “It would 
be encouraging her in her unjust oppression.” 

“T won't,” said the cat. ; 

“No, don’t,” said Drover. And then, with as much indifference 
as he could assume, he added, “Shall I take it away ?” 

The black cat looked demurringly. 

“Just as you please,” said Drover; “I thought it would be 
well for her to see your determination at once. Shall I ?”—and 
he put one paw on the bone. . She did not forbid ; and, satisfied 
with that, he seized and ran off with it at once, for fear she should 
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ABUSE OF PRIVILEGE. 


change her mind; and no sooner was he gone, than she began 
to repent. Cook left her to eat her bone or go without till the 
next morning, and she was obliged to sup on a mouse. Drover 
kept out of her way for a day or two; and it was long before 
she saw him without an uncomfortable conviction that he had 
got a joke against her, and robbed her of her dinner into 
the bargain. 

Those who, under friendly guise, fan the flame of anger, 
or pride, or other temper, may be suspected of doing so with a 
bad and selfish motive. It was only for the bone that Drover 
descanted on the wrongs of puss and the tyranny of the cook. 


Atmee of Printlene. 


<) ON’T cut me down! Consider how old I am,” said 
the’iree to the woodman, who stood to deliberate, 
and replied— 

“Old? well, that you are, but are you sound ?” 

“Sound? there’s not a bit of good timber in me, 
and hasn’t been for years. Im little else but 
touchwood,” said the tree. 

“Well, but I suppose you will put out leaves to look pleasant 
in the summer?” said the woodman. 

“Leaves! alas, no leaves have I put forth for many summers,” 
cried the tree, “I am so very old!” 

“Ts that it ? then down with you. It’s plain, if there’s no hope 
of getting use or ornament from you, you ought to give place to 


others ; you’ve been on the ground long enough.” 
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Post-torkem Prater, 


WiWAeAID Shag to his friend Tray, “Do you 

remember Drover ?” 

“What, the shepherd dog on the hill ?” 
asked Tray, 

“Ay; a rough, slouchy-looking fellow: 
half rust and half dirt colour,”, said Shag. 
“Oh, yes,” said Tray; “I remember 

him very well—slow and sleepy, rather. 

They said he liked eating and sleeping 

better than wor 

“To be sure hey did,” said Shag; “to 
ee their talk about him, you would think he might die twenty 
times over without being missed.” 

“Ts he dead, then ?” inquired Tray. 

“He is,” said Shag? “and, to hear the fuss they are making 
about him, you would say the world must stand still without 
him—such a beauty he was—so faithful, so clever, so discreet ; 
in short, I doubt if such a paragon of perfection, in the shape 
of a dog, ever existed before, or ever will appear again.” 

“You don’t say so!” said Tray. 

“JT do; and what do you think? they’re going to have him 
stuffed ; they are, truly!” said Shag. 

“Never!” said Tray. “ How long have they found all this out 

about him ?” 

“Oh, only since he died,” said Shag. 

“ That’s the way with ’em,” said Tray: “he got many a hard 
word and sharp kick, while he was alive, that he didn’t deserve, 
and now he is dead they make all this ado about him with about 


as little reason.” 
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Blin Distiglostin, 


SYOING, ting,” went the old bell-wether ; 
and the sheep moved after him. 
“What makes you follow that 
old fellow whenever he chooses to 
change his quarters ?” said a goat 
to one of the flock that seemed 
unwilling to quit the sweet grass 
she was nibbling. 
“What? I don’t know: we 
always do,” said the sheep. 
“But do you know where he 
means to take you?” asked the goat. 

“No,” said the sheep, stopping for another bite. 

“ Are you sure he won’t walk you off to the bare places on 
yonder mountainside, up which I see he is beginning to climb ?” 
asked the goat. 

The sheep gave a disconsolate glance towards the mountain. 

“You ought to remember that he is half blind and very rest- 
less, and so proud to be able to carry the flock after him with 
his ting-tang that he very often wanders off for the mere pleasure 
of showing his power,” said the goat. 

The sheep looked blank. 

“There are very dangerous pitfalls in that mountain. Are 
you sure he will not lead you all into one of them?” asked 
the goat. 

“There’s the bell again,” said the sheep. “Good-bye ; I must 
go after it. You see, we a// go after it ;’ and away she went. 


“Go your way, for a silly sheep as you are,” said the goat ; 
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NOTHING TOO BAD FOR A TRAITOR. 


“before I gave myself to follow a bell as you do, I’d take care 
to know something about him that wore it ; he shouldn’t lead me 
from a fair and quiet pasture to a rough hillside, just to please 
his vagaries.” 


Oe 


Nothing tou hal for a rattar, 


HAT’S up now ?” said Bolt, the poacher’s dog, to 

Snatch, his companion. 

“Why, it looks as if—yes, positively they are! 
Bolt, would you believe it? they are going to 
hang Drover.” | 

“What! the shepherd’s dog?” asked Bolt, run- 

ning to the top of the bank to see. ; 

“Ay, to be sure. Well, well, and all he did was to worry a 
lamb or two; if that isn’t a shame!” said Snatch, 

«“Ashame? No shame at all; he richly deserves it,” said Bolt. 

“Ahem,” said Snatch; “I should like to know how long your 
neck and mine would be if they had been stretched every time 
we had made free with a lamb?” — 

“ We! we are thieves, known, professed thieves, and if we 
allow ourselves to be caught, let them hang us; it’s all fair that 
they should; but wasn’t that fellow put over the flock to pre- 
serve it from us and all other enemies? Wasn't he trusted, fed, 
housed, and honoured as a faithful servant and friend? I say 
hanging is too good for him; he ought to be shot first and hung 
afterwards.” 
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Kimsnt mors Boe Daher of hard mor, 


ERSEND, why would you cut me down?” said the old tree 
to the woodman, as he lifted his axe. 

“Because you have been there long enough ; you are so old,” 
he replied. 

“Have I not proved a shelter to you in many a storm, and a 
pleasant shade from the summer heat!” asked the tree. 

“Yes, it’s true; but for all that you are very old, and must 
give place to others.” 

“Do you hope that a better will speedily spring up in my 
place ?” asked the tree. 

“Not speedily, and perhaps no better at any time, but you 
are so old !” 

“T see,” said the old tree ; “had there been any reason for my 


condemnation I might have hoped to prevail; but since I am the 
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ALL IN GOOD TIME, 


victim of an obstinate prejudice I must submit, and wait to be 
avenged by the sorrow you will feel when you are taught that, 
although it is easy to cut me down, all your art can never set 
me up again,” 


XI) in goat Tame, 


LITTLE pearl lay hidden in the shell, and it mourned, 
for it heard that the divers had taken away many of 
its sisters, and it complained—* Why am I left in 
silence and darkness, while they are gazed on and 
admired ?” 

And while it mourned and complained it grew 
and grew in its undisturbed obscurity, receiving just as much 
light and matter as were needful to perfect it in size and purity, 
none seeing it, none knowing of it. 

But, just as its lustre and form had reached the height of 
excellence, the divers came, and they took it, and it was made a 
royal ornament, and dazzled a court. 

“Ah!” cried the once complaining little pearl, as she looked 
on her many once envied sisters, so inferior to her in costliness 
and beauty, “I see now how good it was to be left in solitude ; 
if I had been taken with these, as I repiningly desired to be, I 
might indeed have been threaded, with many others, for a 
courtier’s arm, but I should not have been raised to glisten on a 
royal brow.” 


ay 


» "Te Conerit of Lgnoranee. 


HAT are you staring at the fence for?” 
asked a conceited pullet of a hedgehog, who 
., Was minutely inspecting the boundary fence 
6°? of the poultry yard. 

“T was trying to see, miss, if there was 
any way through it,’ the hedgehog 
humbly replied. 

“ What for ?’ demanded the pullet, pertly. 
“T should like to see what’s to be seen on the other 
side, if I could get there,” said the hedgehog. 

“Oh, there’s nothing worth seeing, take my word for it,” said 
the pullet, with great assurance. 

“Yes, miss, certainly ; no doubt, then, you know all about it,” 
said the hedgehog, deferentially. 

“Oh, yes, you may be sure my opinion is worth having,” said 
the pullet, evading the hedgehog’s inquiry, and turning away. 

“Your opinion, miss! it is based on knowledge, of course ?” 
asked the hedgehog, anxious to learn her real value as an 
authority. 

“T don’t know what you mean, exactly; but I can’t waste 
time in talking now, while my friends yonder are eating up the 
barley,” said the pullet, moving off. 

“J mean, miss, you've been on the top of the fence and seen 


all over it?” inquired the hedgehog, earnestly. 
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TURN-COATS GET COLD LOOKS, 


“Not I: I wouldn’t take the trouble,” said the pullet, much 
confused. : 

“Ah! then you have scratched your way under it, and have 
seen it from below,” cried the hedgehog, determined to know 
the truth. 

“Not I: I wouldn’t take so much trouble; but I know very 
good judges who have, and they have told me all about it,” said 
the pullet, running away from any more questions, 

“Well, well, cried the hedgehog ; was there ever such conceit ? 
her wings are not long enough, I see now, to fly over the fence, 
nor her feet strong enough to scratch under it, and yet she talks 
as confidently about the other side as if she knew it all by heart. 
How true it is that ignorance and conceit go together !” 


Turt-ronts el coltt Looks. 


- ; ELL, if that isn’t’a cut direct!” said a hermit crab 

to an oyster. 

“J ask your pardon, sir; truly, I didn’t know 
you,” said the oyster. 

“T knew you,” said the hermit crab. 
“Yes, sir; but, you see, J am always an oyster, 
so you have no difficulty about it; but you are sometimes in 
one shell and sometimes in another, so that it’s no easy matter 
to recognise you, and to understand that you are the same, while 
you wear such different garbs. You mustn’t wonder if your 
friends look cool on you while you try their discrimination and 


faith so severely.” 
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Kon to nom 2 Gover. 


ss OTHER! mother !” cried a young rook, returning hur- 
riedly from its first flight, “I’m so frightened ; I’ve seen 
such a sight !” 


“ What sight, my son >” asked the old rook. 
“Oh, white creatures—screaming and running and straining 


o 
! 


ne] 


Will 


their necks, and holding their heads ever so high. See, mother, 
there they go!” 

“Geese, my son—merely geese,” calmly replied the parent 
bird, looking over the common. “Through life, child, observe 
that when you meet any one who makes a great fuss about him- 
self, and tries to lift his head higher than the rest of the world 
vou may set him down at once.as a goose,” 
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Cranit ta nour groper Place, 


ROTHER, I don't know what the world 
could do without me!” said fire to water. 

“ How I comfort! Look at me on the 

cottage hearth, where the labourer and 

his family gather round me in the hours 
es of rest. And how I enlighten! See me 
kindling the Student's taper in his midnight labours! And 
how I adorn! Look at the brilliant streets with their myriads 
of lights outshining the day. Look at the palaces and places 
of resort dazzling in splendour! Truly I ought to govern 
the world.” 

“Friend,” said water, “two words to that; I should like to 
know what the world would do without me. Life could not be. 
Where would be refreshment and health? And as to ornament, 
was there ever a lamp ora firework to be compared with my 
cascades and waterfalls? It is 7 should govern the world !” 

“ Strange self-deception !” replied fire. “Why, my good friend, 
valuable as you are, I admit, just think what you are when left 
to have your own way—inundations, destruction, death—whole 
districts covered, whole tracts devastated. No, no; you are not 
fit for a governor.” 

“JT admire you!” replied water, scornfully. “Why, if but a 
spark of you is allowed its own pleasure, houses are flaming, 
walls falling, people screaming, dying! Talk of devastation, 
indeed! Look at a great fire, and you'll see what the word 
means. A pretty sort of governor you would make !” 

“Brothers !” said the earth, “allow me to put you right. 
Excellent servants you both are; but you would, either of you, 


make an intolerable master.” 
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Xe Wort to fe Curiows. 


HAT are the bells ringing for?’ said the young colt, 

standing with his ears pricked up, staring eyes, and 
distended nostrils, and his mane and tail flying about in great 
agitation. “Mother, what ave the bells ringing for ?” 

“ How should I know ?” said the mare. 

But the colt took a gallop half round the field, and strained 
his neck to look over the fence into the road, where a cart was 
loading with soil. } 

“Can you tell me what the bells are ringing for ?” he said to 
the fore-horse, whose nose was in his bag, from which he did not 
raise it to give any answer. 
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A WORD TO THE CURIOUS. 


“Rude!” said the colt, and applied to the one behind him, 

But the one behind was very deaf, and looked cy on 
the ground. 

Away went the colt to another part of the fence, and saw a 
team coming. 

“Do you know,” he asked breathlessly of the whole party at 
once, “why the bells are ringing ?” 

Supposing that he meant the bells on their collars, they merely 
shook them a little more by way of answer, and passed on. 

“What insufferably dull animals!” said the colt, and galloped 
off harder than ever, till he came to the hedge that separated 
the meadow he was in from the vicar’s orchard, in which the 
vicar’s horse was grazing. 

“Now I shall have it,” thought he. “This is none of your 
stupid, low-bred creatures, but high-born and well-mannered, 
and sure to know all about it.” 

“Pray, sir, may I trouble you to inform me,” he said, with 
much excitement, “why the bells ring ?” 

The vicar’s horse with great gravity lifted up his head and 
said, “Do you particularly wish to know ?” 

“T do, indeed,” said the ol 

“You won't mention it to anybody ?” said the horse. 

“Certainly not,” said the colt eagerly. 

“Well; then, it’s because the men pull the ropes. 

“But,” said the colt, rather staggered at this, “may I ask, sir, 
why they pull the ropes ?” 

“ Ah,” said the horse, “now you go beyond me. I’ve told you 
all I know, and what’s enough for me might be enough for you. 
If you'll take my advice, as a rule, never trouble your head 
about things that don’t concern you. You'll save yourself an 
immense deal of trouble, and your friends too.” 
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Conght mnt Taunt, 


ARE for that, indeed! pooh, nonsense !” 
buzzed the blue-bottle, bursting through 
the spider's web in the pride of his 
strength, as he began his day’s sport. 

The spider waited in the dark till he 
had passed, then went to work to mend her web. 

“What! ready for a catch again?’ cried the 
blue-bottle, returning at noon rather wearied with 
the frolics and excesses of the morning. Twice 
he struck the web before he passed through it, 
carrying some of it on his wings. 

The spider half showed herself, but ran back as he escaped, 
and, when he had gone, once more spun away to repair her 
web. us 

“Ha, ha, ha!” cried the blue-bottle, languidly, as he was going 
home in the sunset, quite worn out with his day’s delights. D’m 
sorry to disturb you, old lady; but, if you will hang your 


house in the Queen’s highway, there’s nothing for it but to go 
through it.” 


wn 


He threw himself against the filmy snare, but he was not able 
to break it. He affected to scorn it. “I won't trouble myself 
with it now,” he cried, and thought to leave it? but the subtle 
threads had closed round his feeble limbs, and he could not 
withdraw them. 

“ Sorry to disturb you, sir,” said the spider, coming out of -her 
corner; “but, if you w2// make free with people’s houses, you 


must expect to pay for the liberty.” 
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THE HORSE WAS STOLEN. 


In making her attack the unhappy blue-bottle struggled so 


‘ violently that he broke the web, and fell fainting below. “Ah!” 


he cried, as he crawled away sick and wounded, “I see now none 
but the foolhardy will trust themselves in the most contemp- 
tible snare when they are not prepared for it ; that which I 
laughed at in my strength had nearly proved my destruction in 
the hour of my weakness.” 


came together to AeA on the ee means af 
saving it. 

“T will tell you,” said the smith; “let me put 
double bolts and locks, and a strong chain across the 
door, and then he will be safe.” 

“ What an idea!” cried the carpenter ; “of course your only 
plan is to have wooden shutters to the airholes and windows, 
and a strong new door.” 

“Nonsense!” cried the mason. “Wall him up and feed him 
from the roof. J'll do it; he'll be safe then.” 

And some took part with the mason, and some with the car- 
penter, and some with the smith; and they argued till they 
quarrelled, and quarrelled till they fought. In the thick of the 
fight one rushed in, exclaiming— 

“Sirs, you may save yourselves further trouble; the gipsies 
have done it! The horse is stolen.” 
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Jumping to Conrlustons. 


‘ pe going to hang Snap,” said Frisk, my lady’s Blen- 
heim, as she stood wagging her tail with great animation 

on the top of the kitchen steps looking out into the yard. 
“Well, who'd have thought it!” said Growler. “But Pm not 
surprised when I reflect ; that was what master and the groom 
were talking about yesterday, no doubt, for they looked at him.” 


pet te 


“ They’re measuring his neck for a rope,” said Frisk, scamper- 
ing off. 

“Snap’s going to be hanged,” said Growler to Tray. 

“Indeed! Well, I thought he looked very low-spirited all day 
yesterday. I’m not surprised at all; but are you sure ?” 

“Oh, I fancy he has the rope round his neck already.” 

“Only think of Snap,” said Tray to Lion, the Newfound- 


land dog. 
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JUMPING TO CONCLUSIONS. 


“What about him?” said Lion, apparently more inclined to 
think of something else. 

“ Going to be hanged, that’s all.” 

“ And enough too,” said Lion. “ When ?” 

“Oh, I doubt if he isn’t hanged already ; I fancy the rope was 
about his neck some time ago.” 

“Poor fellow! what’s it for ?” 

“T can’t exactly tell. The groom’s been complaining of him 
to the master, I believe, from what Mr. Growler says.” 

“T thought he was a great favourite.” 

“Ah! but we've all seen a great change lately.” 

» “When did you notice it ?” 

“T don’t know that it was oss of till this morning ; but 
any one might have seen it long ago.” 
- “T never saw it.” 

At this moment Snap ran into the yard with a spick-and-span 
new collar on. 

“Hey, what’s this ?” said Lion, as Snap trotted from one to 
another to show his finery; while Frisk looked down from the 
top of the steps and whispered rather sheepishly to Growler. 


““Who’'d have thought they were measuring him for a collar ?” 
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yr C&S orner |! mother! what’s that ?” said 
4, a young duck, as a water-hen swam over 
3 the brook and ran across the orchard. 

“ A water-hen,” said the old duck. 

“Who is she, mother, and where does 
she come from ?” 

“T tell you she is a water-hen,” said 
the old duck, who was engaged on a fine 
piece of cabbage, and didn’t like to be 
interrupted. 

“Where does she come from, mother? Is she of any con- 
sequence ?” 

“She comes from her nest by the brookside, child. She’s not 
of half the consequence to me that this piece of cabbage is.” 

“But, mother, how does she live ?” 

“Dear, dear!” said the old duck, “as she can, I suppose. Do 
let me finish my dinner.” 

“Then she has no beautiful house like ours, mother, built on 
purpose for her ?” 

“No,” said the duck, with her mouth full. 

“And hasn’t her dinner laid regularly for her every day, as 
we have ?” 

“No,” said the old duck. Upon which the young duck went 
up to the water-hen, and addressed her very superciliously. 

“Do you know that this is our orchard ?” 

“Ts it?” said the water-hen. “Well, I suppose I may run 
through it ?” 

“ And that’s our brook.” 
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TRUE FRIENDSHIP. 


“Well, I suppose I may swim across it ?” said the hen. 

“You're a person of no consequence,” said the duck. 

“Quite true,” said the hen. 

“Have you ever seen our house?” said the duck. 

“No,” said the hen. 

“We have dinner put for us regularly every day,” said the 
duck. “We are not obliged to hunt for it as you are.” 

“A dinner is but a dinner,” said the water-hen, “whether it’s 
put for you, or whether you get it for yourself.” 

“Yes; but don’t you see how much more we are thought of ?” 
said the duck. 

“Yes, I do,” said the hen; “and you'll find it out to your cost 
some day, when you are on your way to market and I am snug 
by the brookside. I’d rather find my own dinner, and have no 
value set upon me, than be pampered and petted like you, and 
served up at table at last !” 


True Erienitshin 


? 11!” cried the lake, “once more I have you; once more 
we are united !” And the smooth waters trembled 
as they reflected the unclouded azure of the heavens. 

“Friend,” replied the sky, “the clouds and vapours 
which so long have separated us are but clouds and 
vapours transient and fading ; they come without our 
bidding, and pass away we know not how; while you remain the 
same, and J remain the same, though they may seem to part— 
it is only seeming—they vanish, and we are one again, as if we 
had never been divided.” 
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OME, be a rose,” said the rose to a little fairy, 
who wanted to change herself into a flower. 
“T am the queen of the garden; look at my 
exquisite colour ; smell my matchless perfume ; 
look at my form, so full, so delicately soft. 
Oh, be a rose!” 

“Be a lily,” said the lily. “The rose is a 
beauty, and she knows it,’ she added in a 
whisper ; “but I can tell you, she is very sub- 

ject to blight of several sorts, and often has to be washed with 

tobacco-water and other odious things. “Look at me; and she 
proudly bent her head to show her golden ornaments. 

“Be a dahlia,’ said the dahlia; “the lily is well enough, 
but the snails are so fond of her leaves, that she often sits 
awkwardly on a bare stalk, top-heavy. Look at my velvet 
face, so correct in its form, so rich in its texture. Oh, be a 
dahlia,” 

“Be a convolvulus,” said a brilliant azure and crimson and 
purple-blossomed one that was climbing up some trellis-work ; 
“dahlia is as stiff as the stick she is tied to, and she has no scent 
whatever. Moreover, it is whispered among the flowers that she 
is of low origin, being, in fact, nothing more than a kind of 
potato. Look at my grace and beauty. When the morning 
dew hangs on my purple blossoms, and the sunbeams tremble in 
them, I am glorious to behold.” 
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HEARTSEASE, 


The fairy stood irresolute. The convolvulus had not overrated 
her charms: but favourites have no friends. 

An iris whispered : “ You ought to know that convolvulus, with 
all her grace and beauty, is not to be envied, for she fades before 
the sun is at his height ; and while we are still adorning the 
garden there is nothing left of her but an unsightly, withered, 
twisted leaf.” 

And thus, one after another, the flowers besieged the fairy ; 
each was the first till the rest told her tale. 

“Be a pansy,” at last cried out a sprightly little blossom that 
was perched on a wall. “Look up here, fairy; I am never 
troubled with blight ; the snails do not think me worth robbing ; 
nobody can call me stiff; and as to gentility, my relations, the 
violets under the hedges, and my more aristocratic sisters that 
are sitting in yon flower-bed, so well dressed and shaped that I 
can hardly believe we are of the same family, are guarantees for 
my birth.” 

“Nay,” said the fairy, “you are but a weed.” 

“Don’t believe it,” said the pansy ; “I am as much a flower as 
any of them: ask my cousins Excelsior and the Emperor of 
Russia, in that pansy bed, if we are weeds.” 

“But you have no name,” said the fairy. 

“Haven't I?” said the pansy. “Go to a poor man’s garden 
and ask him my name—he’ll tell you it is Heartsease ; and where 
will you find a better than that? And why am I called so? 
Because it’s my character—wherever I go, there 1 flourish. If 
the gardener seeds me, pots me, and pets me, I come out all 
velvet and gold, like yonder beauties. If the wind carries my 
seed to a wall-top or a rubbish heap, I do my best and come out 
in the same colours, though not so rich and bright. I rejoice 
alike in sunshine and shower; neither drought nor rains will 


destroy me. I may hang my head now and then, but I always 
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DANGEROUS TO GO ON THE ENEMY’S GROUND. 


come up again. No lot is perfect; but that is the nearest to it 
which has heartsease to sweeten it. Take my advice, then, fairy, 
and be a pansy.” : 

“Well, really,” said the fairy, “I think I will.” 


ate. 
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Dangerons fo gr on The Renemy’s Ground. 


“A N easy conquest !” said the 

eagle, attracted by the glit- 
tering scales of a large fish, which 
shone through the clear deep 
waters of the lake. “ An easy 
conquest !” And as he dashed 
into the water, it was as if light- 
ning had smitten the cliff and 
a fragment of it had fallen into 
the lake. 

There is a struggle—the prey 
in its anguish dives down, and 
draws the enemy with it. 

“Ah! exclaims the drowning 
king of birds, “had I been in the air, who would have dared 
to measure strength with me? But in this strange and treach- 
erous element I am overcome by one whom elsewhere I should 
have despised.” 
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Litre anit Let live. 


“7. OOK at this brushwood, this insufferable crowd of young 
things about us,” said an angry oak to an aged beech. 

“ Ah, my lord,” said the beech, respectfully, “the young things 
like the protection of our spreading branches ; and, indeed, the 
place is better than if there were nothing here but our massive 
trunks and heavy foliage: it is pleasant to see their tender forms 
bow and bend in the breeze.” ay 


“Pshaw !” replied the oak ; “ how can you tell that the place is 
better than it was before they came? You were but a nut when 
I had the place to myself, and knew nothing.” 

“True,” said the beech; -“and, remembering what I sprang 
from, I cannot feel aggrieved at those who, from equally 
small beginnings, are trying to emulate my growth. It is too 
long since your lordship was an acorn for you to have the 
same sympathizing memories, perhaps, or you would surely 


feel as I do.” 
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The Panic: or, What's it all shout? 
i! HAT’S it all about?” said one of Mrs. Sell’s ducks to her 
friend, as they listened to a splashing noise in the little 
brook dam. 

“T cannot think,” quacked Duckey ; “let’s go and see.” 

And they sailed down the brook to the place, and found a 
great piece of wood which had fallen across the bank, and the 
water was splashing over it. The rest of the ducks, seeing these 
two in such a hurry to get to this spot, followed, supposing some 
fresh plan of operations for the day was being projected, or that 
a new nest of snails had been discovered. So they waddled into 
the brook, and swam off in the same direction. 

It was difficult for their two companions to persuade them of 
the truth ; and they all quacked so loud in their inquiries, that a 
hen, who was taking her ten little chickens for a morning walk, 


told them to remain very quiet under the wall, while she went to 


the waterside to see what was the matter, and to mind and not 
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THE PANIC; OR, WHAT'S IT ALL ABOUT? 


touch the corn that would be thrown down for them, till she 
returned. 

Whether her clucking and the increased quacking were favoured 
by the wind I can’t say, but the sound went over the churchyard 
into Freek the shepherd’s garden, where Drover lay dozing in the 
sun. He started up, pricked up his ears, and bounded away. 

A cow that was grazing in the lane, seeing him scamper at 
such a rate, thought it wise to follow him; so, having filled her 
mouth, she walked deliberately round the corner to the place 
that Drover seemed to make for. In his way he saw the potter’s 
horse standing in the Bede House close. “Hey, Drover,” said 
the horse, “what’s the matter ?” 

“Who knows?” said Drover; “I’m going to see. Don’t you 
hear the noise ?” 

So the horse went up to the hedge of the close, and looked 
over on to the brook ; but, being old and tired, he couldn’t make 
up his mind to go any nearer. 

“Have you heard ?” said an old crow. 

“What ?” said the others. 

“Oh, such a noise! A fight, I should think. I saw Drover 
running as if to break his neck, and the old cow and the potter’s 
horse are on the road, and I don’t know who besides.” 

“ Oh, let’s go, by all means,” said the crows. So they flew off, 
and took possession of the willows that hung over the brook. 

“What fun!” said a sparrow; “the crows have gone to see 
some grand doings somewhere: let us go too!” and away went 
a whole flock of sparrows, who had been busy a minute before 
with the vicar’s currant-bushes. 

“Very remarkable!” said an old jackdaw.. “What it can be 
about I cannot divine. I propose, my brethren, to call a meeting, 
and consult upon measures adequate to the occasion.” And so 


all the jackdaws might be seen coming out of their holes in the 
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THE PANIC; OR, WHAT'S IT ALL ABOUT? 


church tower, and ranging themselves solemnly along the ledge 
near the top, on the side facing the brook. 

“Ts it an invasion of the French?” said one. “Is it a company 
of masons coming to repair the church?” said another; “that 
would vastly more interfere with us and our nests.” 

Now, just as Drover got to the brook, the two ducks, having 
convinced their friends that there was no secret cause for their 
movement, the whole party were sailing calmly down the stream, 
and the quacking had completely ceased. 

“What’s it all about ?” said Drover to the last of them. 

“What ?” said the duck. 

“Why, the noise,” said Drover. 

“Nothing!” said the duck. 

“Nothing!” said the hen, going back to her chickens. 

“Nothing!” said Drover, with a mixture of contempt and 
vexation at having had his run for nothing. 

“Did he say xothing, Mr. Drover?” said the old cow, who 
immediately proceeded to graze again. 

“Nothing!” called out the old horse from over the wall. 
“How glad I am I didn’t go any farther !” 

“Nothing! nothing!” jabbered the sparrows. “What fun! 
Only think of taking in all these good folks.” And off they flew 
to the currant trees again. 

“Nothing!” said the crows, who flew over to Mrs. Sell’s yard 
to pick up the corn that was put for the chickens. 

“Nothing!” said the daws. “How exceedingly impertinent 
to make such a fuss about xothing.” 

“Very!” said Kitty Keelby’s old brindled cat, who had been 
feasting on some of the deserted chickens, while their mother 
was gone to find out “what the noise was all about.” And so 
the water went on splashing over the wood; but there was an 


end of the wonder. 
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AISY, how stupid you look, always 
. staring straight up into the sky: 
what can you see there?” asked the 
buttercups of the daisies. 

“ See! oh, we see the sun in his strength, 

and the glories of day, and the soft sum- 

mer clouds and the grand thunderstorms, 

and wonders and beauties beyond descrip- 
tion,” answered the daisies. 

“But you are stiff-necked by it, and all the field 
laughs at you,” said the buttercups. 

“We don’t mind about it,” said the daisies. 

“What poor, mean-looking things the cardamines are! Don’t 
you think so?” asked the buttercups. 

« Are they ?” asked the daisies, in reply. 

“Shocking ; but it would be better to be like them than 
those clumsy clover blossoms—don’t you think so ?” 

“Can't say, indeed,” replied the daisies. 

“ As to those flaunting campions, well! they are bold, stand- 
ing so tall and holding their heads so high: wouldn’t you be 
ashamed to’be like them ?” 

“Friends,” said the daisies, “it may seem stupid to be always 
staring at the sky, but if you would follow our example, you would 
escape seeing much that disquiets you now—an escape bought 


cheaply, even at the cost of a stiff neck and a little contempt, 
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Masta’t almans take people at Bete mort. 


H that I were dead!” cried the bullfinch. 
“T don’t wonder at it, I’m sure, dear,” said the cat, sitting 
with her eyes fixed on the cage. 

“To be.-penned up here from day to day, while all my bates 
are rejoicing in the sweet sunny sky and the flowers,” said the 
bullfinch. 

“ How distressing !” said the cat, with much feeling. 

“And just to be allowed now and then for a few minutes to 
try my wing by a flight round the room,” said bully. 

“Mere mockery! a cruel insult I call ¢#az,” said the cat. 

“ And as to singing, how can J sing ?” 

“ How, indeed ?” said the cat. 

“This piping song that I have been drilled into, not a note of 
it comes from my heart.” 
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PROSPERITY MAKES PRAISE, 
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“T never could bear anything that didn’t come from the heart,’ 
said the cat, very demurely. 

“Oh that I were dead!” said the bullfinch. 

“Tt’s what your best friends must wish for you, dear,” said the 
cat ; “and, as the door of your cage is a little ajar, I see, you 
have only to come out and i 

“ And what 2?” asked the bullfinch. 

“Why, dearest, I would, however painful to my feelings, soon 
put you out of your misery,” said the cat, preparing to spring ; 
- upon which the bullfinch set up a scream of such terror that 
his mistress flew into the room, and puss was glad to escape 
upstairs. 


Prosuertiy mars Prater. 


sy) A, ha!” laughed the honeycombed old mud wall. 
“What pleases you so >” asked the bees that went 
in and out of it. 

“Why, didn’t you see the lady stop and admire 
me, and say I was like burnished gold ?” said the old 
wall. “I hope you will learn to respect me in future, 
and make your nests elsewhere.” 

“You silly fellow!” said the bees. “If the lady were to see 
you on a dull day, or after sunset, when the glorious beams no 
longer glowed on you, she would not call you burnished gold, 
but a crumbling old ruin. Swnshine can make great things out 
of nothing !” 


E 2 SI 


ex Gite ani Tek. 


ise H, DEAR!” sighed a weary pack-horse, as he 
stretched himself for a few minutes on the ground 
in a sunny pasture. 

“Too tired to eat ?” asked the dun cow, as she 
sat chewing the cud. 

“Rather overdone, ma’am ; but a bite or two 
of this excellent pasture will soon restore me,” 
said the pack-horse sleepily. 

“Ah—just give you a little strength, that 
you may be able to work for them again—that’s 
the way !—such injustice and tyranny reign in 
the world.” 

The pack-horse heard the words, in his dose 
of a minute or two; and when he had recovered himself suffi- 
ciently to rise and eat, he answered, after a few mouthfuls : 
“Oppression, ma’am, did you say? tyranny? Well, if they reign 
in the world, it must be a bad place; so I shall say this is out of 
the world, being an uncommonly good one.” 

“Good ! for what? just to serve the purposes of those who rule 
over us. Here are you, worn to death, every sinew strained, your 
bones aching from work and blows, and not too well covered with 
flesh—do you suppose that you would have any food, any admis- 
sion to this pasture, if it were not froma selfish regard to interest 
in your cruel master? And look at me; I am obliged to yield 


my milk without ‘with your leave or by your leave,’ and no thanks 
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CONSIDER THE END AS WELL AS THE BEGINNING, 


for it. Of course it is simply because it makes my milk good that 
I am put in here; so I owe them nothing for that.” 

“T suppose, ma’am, you don’t depend on this sweet grass in 
the winter: what a pity it isn’t as rich and full all the year round 
as it is now,” said the pack-horse. 

“No; we are housed at night then, and have turnips and hay, 
and a cabbage or two,” said Dun, “They know better than not 
to take care of us, winter and summer.” 

“Well, ma’am, I hope, for my master’s sake, I am as welcome 
to the good cheer he has just given me, and the tolerable quarters 
and accommodation I generally enjoy, as he is to my services, 
which I consider to be duly his, and which I feel invigorated to 
render cheerfully to him after this rest and refreshment. If yours 
gives to you with no better will than you give to him, he must 
suffer much from spleen, and I am sorry for him, It seems tome 
that the obligations on both sides are pretty equal ; they don’t 
feed us out of pure philanthropy, and certainly we don’t serve 
them for nothing.” 


ane. 


ow much longer do you mean to stand debating, 
Ned?” said the plank over the pit to the donkey. 
“Don’t you see how secure I am ?” 

“At this end, sir,” said Ned, “you are well fixed 
and firm, I see; but, to be honest with you, I have 
my doubts of the other end; and while that is the 

case, I think it more prudent to stop on this side, though I 
should be glad to go over !” 
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The #urnace tor Gale. 


HE ore lay in the goldsmith’s shop, rude and unrefined. How 
the costly vessels, pure and polished, glittered before it! 

“Ah that I were such as you!” cried the ore. “I am gold, 
even as you are; but where is my beauty ? where is my glory ?” 

“Wait awhile,” said the shining vessels ; “ your time will come. 
But if you would really be as we are—a lot to which you 
are destined—remember not to flinch from the process that 
awaits you.” 

So the ore was cast into the furnace, and it mourned and 
bewailed the fierceness of the flame. 

“You were not satisfied when buried in natural dross: you are 
not satisfied now, while being forced to part from it,” said the 
shining vessels. “But when you come forth from that furnace 


without blemish, ready to be wrought into a king’s crown, and 
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WHY THE LARK IS A FAVOURITE. 


take your place by us, you will forget the flame that scorched 
and purified you, and love the refiner, who loved you too well to 
keep you in the furnace one moment /ess than was necessary.” 


aha 


Wy the Lark is 2 Faunurite,. 


CAN’T think what makes the lark such 
a favourite,” said the robin to the thrush ; 
“he hasn’t a feather that isn’t dull or 
dingy. He’s not to be compared with 
me that way.” 

“His feathers are well enough,” said 
the thrush, rather resenting the reflec- 
tion on sober colours; “but I can’t 
say I think his song worth the fuss 

they make about it. I should be very 

sorry to change my notes for his.” 

“Friends,” said the lark, as he rose from behind them, “I will 
tell you what makes me a favourite. It is neither my dress nor 
my music in itself; but it is because I sing where few other 
birds sing, and am more the songster of the free air than any of 
you. You must have your covert, or your thicket, or your 
grove, or your brake, so that, as far as you are concerned, it is 
‘no bush, no bird ; but I am content with the hedgeless field, or 
bushless uplands, and send down my song full and free, from the 
heights of the cloudless sky, to cheer the wayfarer when he is 
out of the way of other music, and hopes for none.” 
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Ho to racaye Temptation. 


x Wet zs to be done?” 
cried a tumultuous 
assembly of mice, 
their eyes glitter- 
ing, their whiskers 
trembling, and their 
tails quivering with 
agitation. 

“Let us hear the 
case at length,” said an old, sober member, who assumed the 
place of leader. 

“Tt is this,” cried a brisk, fiery-eyed young one, coming forward 
with great vivacity: “The cook, who never was fond of us, has 
of late taken the most violent antipathy to us, chiefly, I believe, 
on account of the large family that Mrs. Downy—indiscreetly, I 
must say—brought up in the flour-bin, having made a hole in the 
corner of it that she might effect her purpose. Well, owing to 
this, the destruction of our whole community is vowed, There 
are engines with iron teeth set close to our holes, which, nimble 
as we are, and sharp-sighted too, we have the greatest difficulty 
in avoiding, Then there are small apartments placed in our 
way, with the most fragrant delicacies—such as toasted cheese 
and frizzled bacon—at the open doors, through which you have 
no sooner entered for a taste than they close upon you, and there 
you are, ready for the cat! But still more dangerous is her last 
plan. She puts in every corner tit-bits that no mouse, unless 
gifted with the wisdom and sobriety of your worship, cow/d pass ; 
and—I tremble as I tell it—these are sprinkled over with some 


horrible stuff that brings on agonizing death immediately !” 
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BENEFITS OF UNION. 


The whole assembly shuddered. One told of his children, 
another of a mate, a third of some intimate friends who had 
fallen victims ; and again the cry arose, “ What zs to be done ?” 

“T should suggest great care in passing by the enemy at the 
holes. Care and discretion seem to me to be all that we want,” 
said one. 

“And J suggest,” said another, “that we exercise prudence : 
smelling everything well before we taste it, and not eating too 
much for fear of the consequences.” 

“And J,” said a third, “advise that we practise self-denial. 
Surely we can look at those delicious morsels, enjoy their 
fragrance, and pass by them! Where is the mouse that is not 
equal to this ?” 

A murmur of praise ran through the assembly ; but it was 
noticed that the grey old president sat unmoved, and looked 
very grave. 

“May we know your worship’s opinion?” said the chief 
speakers, ‘Certainly,’ said the old mouse, “It is hzs; care, 
and discretion, and prudence, and self-denial are fine things, and 
wanted always; but if you, my friends, wish to be safe—if you 
will take my advice—you will keep out of the dairy.” 


Boenettts of Unter. 


“\7ou do no work,” said the scissors to the rivet, “we don’t 
want you!” 

“Where would your work be if I did not keep you together ?” 
said the rivet. “There’s nothing done by the sharpest without 
union.” 
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Jniget ty He Truth. 


ae HAT has come to us at all! Yesterday, we had irre- 

proachable fleeces—a faint blemish here or there, per- 
haps, but on the whole fair and comely. To-day, if I am like 
you, we are, altogether, the dingiest flock that ever stocked a 
meadow.” 


“Son,” replied the old sheep to the young one, which, with 


much perplexity, had thus addressed him, “we are just as we 


were yesterday, when you so admired us, and thought us, with 
yourself, cleanly and bright; but you behold us now in con- 
trast with this faultless snow which fell last night, and which, 


by revealing our true colour, shows how far—how very far—we 
are from purity.” 
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The Oul Hot wroke 2 Bonk. 


RY gravely the owl wrote a book to prove 
that the sun was not full of light; that 
the moon was in reality much more lumi-~ 
nous; that past ages had been in a mis- 
take about it, and the world was quite 
in the dark on the subject. 

“What a wonderful book!” cried the 
night-birds in chorus, “and it must be right; our lady the owl 
having such very large eyes, of course she can see through 
all the mists of ignorance.” 

“Very true,” cried the bats; “she is right, no doubt. As for 
us, as we cannot see a blink, the moon and the sun are alike to 
us, and for anything we know there is no light in either; so we 
go over in a body to her opinion.” 

And the matter was buzzed about till the eagle heard of it. 
He called the birds around him, and, looking down on them from 
his rocky throne, spoke thus :— 

“Children of the light and of the day, beware of night-birds ! 
Their eyes may be large, but they are so formed they cannot 
receive the light, and what they cannot see they deny the ex- 
istence of. Let them praise moonlight in their haunts; they 
have never known anything better ; but let us who love the light, 
because our eyes can bear it, give glory to the great Fountain of 
it, and make our boast of the sun, while we pity the ignorance 
of poor moon-worshippers, and the sad lot of those who live in 


darkness,” 
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Toon sites to w Tale. 


2,HAT’s the matter »” said Growler to the black cat, as 
) she sat mumping on the step of the kitchen door. 

“Matter enough,” said the cat, turning her head 
another way. “Our cook is very fond of talking 
of hanging me. With all my heart I wish some 
one would hang her.” 

“Why, what zs the matter ?” repeated Growler. 

“Hasn't she beaten me, and called me a thief, and threatened 
to be the death of me ?” 

“Dear, dear!” said Growler; “pray what has brought it 
about ?” 

“Oh, the merest trifle—absolutely nothing ; it is her temper. 
All the servants complain of it. I wonder they haven’t hanged 
her long ago.” 

“Well, you see,” said Growler, “cooks are awkward things to 
hang ; you and I might be managed much more easily.” 

“Not a drop of milk have I had this day,” said the black cat ; 
“and such a pain in my side!” 

“But what,” said Growler, “what immediate cause 2?” 

“Haven't I told you?” said the black cat, pettishly ; “it’s her 
temper—what I have had to suffer from it! Everything she 
breaks she lays to me, everything that is stolen she lays to me— 
such injustice! it is unbearable!” 

Growler was quite indignant; but, being of a reflective turn, 
after the first gust of wrath had passed, he asked, “But was 
there no particular cause this morning ?” 

“She chose to be very angry because I—I offended her,” 
said the cat. 


“How? may I ask,” gently inquired Growler. 
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A CHEERFUL VIEW OF THINGS. 


“Oh, nothing worth telling—a mere mistake of mine.” 

Growler looked at her with such a questioning expression, 
that she was compelled to say, “I took the wrong thing for 
my breakfast.” 

“Oh!” said Growler, much enlightened. 

“Why, the fact was,” said the black cat, “I was springing at a 
mouse, and I knocked down a dish, and not knowing exactly 
what it was, I just tasted it, and it was rather nice, and—” 

“You finished it,” suggested Growler. 

“Well, I should, I believe, if that cook hadn’t come in. As it 
was, I left the head.” 

“The head of what ?” said Growler. 

“How inquisitive you are!” said the black cat. 

“Nay, but I should like to know,” said Growler. 

“Well, then, of some grand fish that was meant for dinner.” 

“Then,” said Growler, “say what you please; but now 
I’ve heard both sides of the story, I only wonder she didn't 
hang you.” 


SS 


Mocheerin! ten of Chinas, 


s HY dismal you look!” said a bucket to his companion, as 
they were going to the well. 

“Ah!” replied the other, “I was reflecting on the uselessness 
of our being filled ; for, let us go away ever so full, we always 
come back empty.” 

“Dear me! how strange to look at it in that way,” said the 
bucket. “Now I enjoy the thought that, however empty we 
come, we always go away full. Only look at it in that light, 


and you'll be as cheerful as I am.” 
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The Thrush ant Mie Caterpillar. 


“(~RUEL bird! barbarous abuser of superior strength! What! 

is there not-enough to gratify thee on earth—its precious 
fruits, so sweet, so abundant—are they not sufficient but thou 
must destroy life to appease thine appetite ?—Ah! I rejoice—the 
lark has risen beyond thy flight. He is hidden in yonder fleecy 
cloud, and thou returnest baffled—defeated, It is well !” 

And the thrush who had indignantly watched the hawk on its 
pursuit, nestled more closely over her young brood, comparing 
herself, greatly to her own advantage, with the bird of prey. 

“Madam,” whispered a caterpillar from behind a leaf, “I beg 
to apologize; but allow me to say that I am rejoiced to hear 
your new view of things. You breakfasted this morning on an 
intimate friend of mine, and I have been keeping close ever since, 


for fear you should lunch on me; but after what you have said, — 
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THE SECRET OF SYMPATHY. 


my apprehensions must be groundless, You will, I am sute, 
henceforth confine yourself to vegetable diet.” 

“Humph!” muttered the thrush; “awkward that; it never 
struck me that ‘people who live in glass houses should not 
-throw stones,’” 

We often learn the true character of our own deeds in observing 
what is done by others. 


The Secret of Suapatin. 


HAVE a profound contempt for your shrinking, 
sensitive creatures, that make troubles of everything,” 
said an oyster to a crab. “Now look at those jellyfish 
and sea anemones ; if a stick or a stone, or even a 
bit of seaweed, is washed against them, they wince, 
and make all manner of fuss. I really can’t under- 
stand such nervousness.” 

“J shouldn’t think you could,” said the crab, living in that 
stone house of yours, which keeps you deaf, blind, and insensible 
to all around you, so that you never feel anything but hunger, 
and then only have to gape for your dinner; but I sometimes 
am obliged to lie without a shell for many hours, and at those 
times, I can tell you, I find sticks and stones, and even bits of 
seaweed, very disagreeable things; so I cam understand both 
why they wince and shrink, and why you never do either, and, 
moreover, why you despise them for it. Turn you out of your 
stone walls for a bit, and then you'd tell another story.” 
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X Bink fo Teachers, 


« (Ges granny! the air is full of 
canaries ; it is, granny! Just like 
Miss Lily’s, in the cage—the cage, 
granny, that she rubbed my nose against 
because I just looked at it.” And the 
kitten stood with her back arched, her 
tail straight up, and her eyes as bright 
as stars and as round as beads. 
“ Nonsense,” cried the old cat. 
“Well, then, they are butterflies. Yes ; 
they are butterflies!” said Kitty, lifting 
up one little paw for a start. 
“ Butterflies in December!” said the old cat, contemptuously. 
“Then—then—then—they are »’ cried Kitty, and off she 
scampared without waiting to finish, and, jumping up to catch 
one, fell backwards and over and over. 
“They are nothing but dead leaves, granny ?” she exclaimed, 
returning with an air of disappointment. 
“Of course, they are dead leaves. I knew that,” said the 
old cat. 
“Did you? Then why didn’t you tell me so?” asked Kitty, 
half affronted. 
‘Because, my dear,” replied the old cat, “young people are 
apt to set a higher value on what they have some trouble in 
learning than on what they got for nothing.” 
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Croming Clens; or, Womens Rights, 


is HY shouldn’t we crow?” said the speckled hen. 
“Why not?” said the white hen. 

“Why not ;’ said all the hens, as the question went round. 

“We are as clever, as strong, as handsome, and as good every 
way as that domineering old cock; in my opinion we are 
superior!” said the speckled hen. 

“ And in mine,” said the white hen 

“ And in mine,” said all the hens, much impressed and excited 
by this new view of things. 

So they practised, and stretched out their necks, and stuck 
their heads on one side, all in imitation of the old cock; and a 
very remarkable noise they made. 

“ Hey-day !” said Drover, stopping to listen as he ran through 
the yard ; “my dear creatures, what are you at? Give up this 
nonsense: while you keep to clucking you are highly respect- 
able—when you take to crowing you can’t think what ridiculous 


figurés you cut. Keep to clucking, Gears, keep to clucking !” 
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The Virar’s Pons, 


ang( (s ) ~.H, what a commotion there was on the 
Z top of the wall that overlooked the 
vicarage garden! All the birds, from 
the blackbird to the bluetit, and even 
the little wren, were hopping, and run- 
ning, and chirping, and chattering in a 
state of the highest excitement. 
“Friend Robert, have you seen it?” 
said the blackbird, with gravity, to a 
redbreast, who, in the midst of the 
confusion, was complacently admiring 
his legs. 
“What’s it like, Bob 2” said a pert little 
bunting, hopping round in front of him. 
“Like!” said the thrush (before the robin 
could answer), with a melancholy warble, 
“horror of horrors! Let me never behold such a 
sight again. I saw it from the apple-trees in the 
orchard.” 
“Let us emigrate; pray let us emigrate,” said the wren, 
almost in fits. 
“There certainly will be no remaining in such a land of 
harpies,” said the thrush, dismally. 
“What are they like ? what are they like?” rose the cry on all 
sides. “Who has seen them nearer than from the apple-trees ? 
Can no one describe them ?” 


“Gentlemen,” said a sparrow, advancing, “since no more 
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THE VICAR’S PEAS. | 


‘worthy speaker comes forward, I presume to address you. I 


have seen them; and such a sight! This morning very early, 
being well aware that the vicar sowed his peas yesterday, I called 


my family and a friend or two to go with me and pick up a few 


stray ones that might lie onthetop. I have met with difficulties 
and dangers before now. I well remember how severely I was 
agitated by the vicaress’ old bonnet stuck on a stick, till I found 
out what it was; and it was some time before I grew used to the 
noise the vicar made with his gun, till it was happily ascertained 
that he never did any other harm than break the window with 
return shots; but little did I expect to encounter the horrible 
guard with which he has now sought to protect his peas. From 
side to side, from corner to corner, across and across they stretch 
—red, blue, yellow, white, black, every colour under the sun. We 
had scarcely arrived within sight of them when the wind arose a 
little; and whether it was that they rejoiced in the breeze, or 
were making merry at their expected vengeance upon us, I can’t 
tell you, but they danced up and down, and turned over and 
over like.” 

“Pray don’t go on,” said the wren. “Let us emigrate 
directly.” 

There was a general feeling in harmony with the wren’s 
proposition; and the blackbird was on the point of taking 
the votes of the assembly, when the bluetit (who had no mind 
to emigrate. from his beloved peas till he was assured of the 
necessity, and who somewhat suspected the sparrow’s motives 
in thus spreading an alarm which would get rid of all sharers in 
the feast) inquired whether any one besides the last speaker 


had seen these ferocious monsters. 


No one had. 
ePray, said the tit,“ did you go quite close to them?” The 


sparrow confessed that he had. 
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THE VICAR’S PEAS. 


“Did they attempt to bite ?” 

The sparrow said he did not stop to see. 

“ Did you get any peas?” persisted the bluetit. 

The sparrow, rather discomposed, replied, “Merely a taste.” 


“Very good,” said the tit. “Friends, I am ready to head any | 


of your number who will go with me to make a survey of these 
monsters ; and, if you all decline, I shall go by myself. If 
yonder bundle of brown feathers escaped unhurt, and got ‘a 


taste’ of the peas too, I don’t see what is to hinder us from — 


the same good fortune.” 

The robin, the bunting, the chaffinch, several others, and at 
last the blackbird, fell in with the proposal, the wren declaring 
she would wait in a hole in the wall till they came back again. 
They approached cautiously, and even the bluetit was at first 
startled by some turkey’s feathers suspended on a thread and 


dancing vigorously in the breeze ; but his courage returning, he. 


made a bold advance, and, after a close survey of one or two of 
the red and blue rags, finding he came to no harm, flew back to 
his friends and said, “All right ! the best-tempered little creatures 
in the world.” And the whole party were soon to be seen hop- 
ping under and over the long lines of the once dreaded enemy, 
and regaling themselves on the vicar’s peas. 

“John! John!” cried the vicar, “these scarecrows are of no 
use. I verily believe those thieves have been at the peas—mind 
you load the gun to-night.” But it was of no use: very few peas 
did the vicar get that summer. 
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he looked so wise, and moved 

so deliberately and discreetly, 

that every one on the common, 
when he first went there, felt 

WK) a respect for him. 

“ He isa reflecting fellow, I should think!” 

CAR Ce remarked the dun cow, as she watched him 

IY yY * grazing, while she chewed the cud. “I like 

your reflecting people !” 

4 “Oh, yes ; and he is evidently sensible 
and discriminating,” said the old mare. “You see how he fol- 
lows me wherever I go; at a distance, and quietly, but very 
constantly.” 

“That is because he has found out that you know where the 
best pasture is,” said Dobbin, drily ; “and certainly it shows his 
sagacity. I have no doubt when we get more intimate with him 
we shall all be much delighted with his society.” 

Ned was so tickled with these flattering opinions of his merits 
that he stuck up his head and gave two or three loud brays. 

__ “Who'd have thought it,” said the dun cow, “he is nothing 
but an.ass, after all!” 
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Cirmmetences aller rears. 


PSs, my lady’s dog, had a way of standing on his hind 
legs and looking out of the stable-window to see what was 

going on in the farmyard, One fine winter morning, having 
finished an excellent breakfast of bread-and-milk, and warmed 
himself thoroughly on the hearth-rug, he ran to his old place, 
the shutters having been left open a little. He had just settled 
himself when Growler and Drover, two shepherd dogs, met 
underneath the window, their coats looking dingy against the 
white snow, and rough and shabby with hard running, while 
their breath floated in thick curling clouds on the clear air. 

“ Good day, Drover—it’s terribly sharp,” said Growler. 

“ Ay, pretty well for that,” said Drover, 
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CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER CASES. 


_ “T have seldom known it to set in so bad as this so early,” 
said Growler. ; 

“No, it zs trying,” said Drover ; “especially in the mornings, I 
can hardly feel my legs.” 

“Our sheep are just frozen,” said Growler; “and as to the 
cows, their teeth pretty well freeze to the turnips.” 

“Poor brutes! no wonder I heard old Dobbin cry out that his 
shed was so cold he was as stiff as the old barn-door that won't 
go on its hinges. What in the world do all these poor creatures 
do that lie out on the common—the stray donkeys and the gipsy 
horses ?” 

“What indeed! It makes one’s teeth chatter to think of 
them.” 

“Fie! fie!” said Frisk, looking down on them ; “I’m sure this 
is most seasonable weather—what would you have? A fine fresh 
sparkling air, a bright blue sky, and a healthy crisp frost— 
charming weather if you would only be sensible of it: you should 
try for a contented mind, friends, and recommend the same to 
the sheep, the cows, Dobbin, and the stray donkeys ; for reflect, 
I pray you, it is, all of it, what they are used to, and what they 
may always expect.” 

Frisk said all this with much vivacity, his eyes dancing with 
animation, and a smirk of satisfaction on his face. 

“ Ah!” said Drover, looking up, “have you had breakfast ?” 

“Ves,” said Frisk. 

“Pray where did you have it ?”? asked Drover. 

“By the fireside,” said Frisk. 

“So I thought,” said Drover ; “perhaps if you knew the mean- 
ing of hard quarters and short commons, you wouldn’t be quite 
so philosophical. Change places with us for a few days, and then 
let us see what sort of a sentiment you would send to Dobbin 


and his fellow sufferers.” 
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Where bo beg ant prosper. 


=F Wo beggars met one day, and thus they talked 
as they rested on the roadside :— 

“Ours is but a poor trade ; I am getting very 
tired of it,” said one. 

“Are you? Well, it is not so with me I 
find it a prosperous business, and like it better 
every day,” said the other. 

“Strange enough that!” was the answer: “there are so very 
many things against us; first of all, one dares not go to the 
same person too often.” 

“That’s not my experience,” said the other. “TI find that the 
oftener I go, the more readily I am heard.” ; 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed his companion, “I get turned 
away with ‘saucy fellow! or some such name, and am told to 
take my tale elsewhere. As to money bread, I may knock 
pretty often before I get a sight of it.” 

“ Now I can truly say,” said his companion, “that if I oe t get 
what I ask for, I have something better instead of it.” 

“A lucky fellow you are; and in these times, too, when people 
shake their heads and declare they have need to go begging 
themselves.” 

“Ah, that J am never told. I go where riches abound, and 
where there is enough, and more than enough, for all that ask.” 

“Tf I put on a doleful face, they call me hypocrite ; if I 
put on a merry air, they say I am not in want; there is no 
knowing how to succeed with them.” 

“When I am in trouble, I get pity: when IT am full of praise 
and joy, I get a more abundant blessing.” 
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NO ROOM FOR BOASTING. 


“Wonderful! wonderful! They grow tired of my story, I 
find, before they have half heard it, and suspect it is false, without 
- caring much for me even if it were true.” 

“How contrary my case! I cannot tell my sorrows and wants 
too often: I am told to come with every one of them; and, 
strange to say, so deep is the interest in my behalf, that what I 
have to tell is better known where I beg than I know it myself.” 

“Why, what house do you beg at?’ asked the astonished 
beggar. 

“At the gate of heaven,” said his companion. “Where do 
you beg ?” 

“Oh, Z beg of the world,” said he. 

“Then no wonder you are tired of your trade. Come and try 
my gate. If you make your stand at that, you will never be 
disappointed, never get an angry or unkind word, and never, 
never be turned empty away.” 


oe No tuow for donsitan. 


FV: SN'T it disgraceful of those fields yonder—as brown as 
¢/@3s a berry; and here we are, green and gay and fresh, 
) Ee quite a delight to look at!” said the rushes on the 
epee — brook margin. 

Bice “Just listen to them!” wailed the withered fields. 
“How easy it is for them to find fault and take 
credit for their greenness. Only let them be here and us there, 
and we should soon see what makes the difference between us!” 
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No feusktug Hinge whe cew’l oust Boemerlnes. 


pe was a raging storm ; the sands were strewn with the 

wrecks and ploughed up and stained with the foaming 

waves. The bare rocks frowned on the shivered vessels that 
lay around, ° 

Morning broke; the sea came on in sullen sighs; then more 
softly and sorrowfully it cried to the sands and the rocks— 

“Forgive me! I have indeed been guilty; yet forgive me; I 
am gentle now. I will ever be gentle and smooth as the sky 
above us.” 

But the sands showed the ruin on them, and the rocks 
frowned angrily. 

More and more sadly and gently the sea advanced, trying 
to cover the ruin of the sands, tenderly bathing the base of 
the rocks. 

“Trust me yet this once,” she said, 

“ Never !” murmured the sands. 

“Never !” echoed the rocks, 

“The wind, the wind provoked me; oh, forgive and trust,” 
murmured the sea, 
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HOW NED SHOWED HIMSELF A DONKEY, 


“You have said it!” sternly answered the rocks; “the wind 
provokes you, and it will do so again: you contend for mastery 
over him, not over yourself. You may blame the wind, but, 
were you not to answer fury with fury, death and destruction 
would not stare us in the face as they do so often.” 

“You will not trust me?’ sighed the sea. 

“Not longer than till the wind rises,” answered the rocks and 
the sands. 


owt Nex shomet htmeell 2 Donker, 


Sey RAY, Ned,” said the colts that were feeding in the 
few same field; where the pasture was short. 
Xs Ned looked pleased, pricked up his ears, and 
BN, brayed tremendously. 

EE “Bray again, Ned,’ said the colts, with mis- 

chievous gice. 

Ned made a succession of brays till he was fairly tired. 

“You like my braying?” he said, coyly. 

“Vastly,” said the colts, who saw the master coming to turn 
him out. 

“Oh dear!” said Ned, “why did I bray? If I had kept quiet 
he’d never have known I was here.” 

“Because you were a donkey, to be sure,” said the colts, 
“otherwise you would have known that nobody would bear your 
braying without a good reason for it. We knew it was the only 


way to get rid of you.” 
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The Sonterel ant Ye Monel, 


uf Vyas an idle vagabond you are!” said a surly-looking 
mastiff to a squirrel that was frolicking about in the 

trees above him. The squirrel threw a nutshell at him. “I’ve 
been watching you these two hours,” said the mastiff again, “and 
you've done nothing but dance, and swing, and skip, and whisk 
that tail of yours about all the time.” 

“What an idle dog you must be!” said the squirrel, “to sit for 
two hours watching me play.” 

“None of your pertness. I had done all my work before I 
came here.” _ 

“Oh, oh?” said the squirrel; “well, my work’s never done. 
I’ve business up in this tree that you know nothing about.” 

“Business indeed! I know of no business that you have but 


kicking up your heels, and eating nuts, and pelting honest folks 
with the shells,” _ 
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TEST OF FRIENDSHIP. 


“Fie,” said the squirrel, “don’t be ill-tempered ;’ and he 
dropped another nutshell at him. 

“To see the difference there is!” said the mastiff; “nothing 
but play and pleasure for you, up in the green trees amusing 
yourself from morning to night.” 

“Don’t envy me my lot, friend,” said the squirrel; “ for 
although I rejoice in the happiness of it, I must remind you it 
isn’t all joy. Summer doesn’t last for ever; and what becomes 
of me do you think when the trees are bare, and the wind howls 
through the forest, and the fruits gone? Remember that then 
you have a warm hearth and a comfortable meal to look to.” 

“You wouldn’t change with me, however,” said the mastiff. 

“No; nor you with me, if you knew all,” said the squirrel. 
“Be content, like me, to take together the rough and the smooth 
of your proper lot. When I’m starving with cold in the winter, 
I shall be glad to think of you by your pleasant fire. Can’t you 
find it in your heart to be glad now of my sunshine? Our lots 
are more equal than they seem,” 


Teal of Mrienishiy. 


B\\ is a friend like me?” said the shadow to the body. 
“Do I not follow you wherever you go? Sunlight or 
moonlight, I never forsake you.” 
“Tt is true,” said the body ; “you are with me in sunlight and 
moonlight ; but where are you when neither sun nor moon 


shines upon me? ‘The true friend abides with us in darkness.” 
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Vain curistly. 


ane me what is in the middle of the earth ?”” 
m@ asked the magpie, just as the mole came out 
of his burrow. 

“Why do you ask ?” inquired the mole. 

“Because I should exceedingly like to 
know,” said the magpie. 

“T can’t tell you, although I am almost 
always underground. I go but very little 
way down: so ask the trees, their roots penetrate 
far below me.” 

“What is in the middle of the earth?” said the 
magpie to the old elm, in which her nest was built. 

“Why do you ask ?” inquired the elm. 

“ Oh, I should like to know, above all things,” said the magpie. 

“How can I tell? My roots strike deep indeed, but are yet a 
short distance from the surface. The rivers go lower down than 
the oldest and deepest of us. . Ask the rivers.” 

“What is in the middle of the earth ?” asked the magpie of the 
broad river that flowed by the old elm. 

“Why do you ask ?” inquired the river. 

“Oh, I should be so pleased to find out,” said the magpie. 

“Then you must be taught by the Wisdom that spread me 
abroad,” said the river. “I indeed am deep, and my stream is 
wide, but I know nothing beyond my limits. If you want £7o0z- 


ledge such as lies in our range, I can teach you, or the old elm 
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LET ANOTHER PRAISE THEE. 


can teach you, or the mole can teach you—each according to his 

experience ; but, if you only want to indulge a vain curiosity, 

’ know that no honest teacher who deals in the truth will be able 
to satisfy you.” 


Lik auckher grater Her, 


~HAT a wonderful fellow Mr. Blazes is,” said Dull, 
the pack-horse, to Conjurer, the old hunter. 

“Blazes wonderful, is he?” said Conjurer. 

“ Oh, astonishing,” replied Dull; “he was always 
considered the finest horse in the stud for symmetry 
and beauty ; and then his swiftness in a race, his 
spirit and dexterity in leaping, his untiring strength ; in short, 
his excellence in all ways was marvellous.” 

Conjurer did not reply, and Dull continued— 

«And the prizes that his family have won, and the fame they 
have! Any bet may be made on the breed ; they come off with 
flying colours from every field and course; unexampled and 
unfailing success attends them.” 

“Where did you get all this 2” inquired Conjurer, who had his 
own opinion of the merits of Mr. Blazes and his breed, 

“From the best possible authority,” said Dull—“ himself” 

“Ah, so I thought,” said Conjurer. “Let me advise you, my 
good fellow, when you hear an account like this from an enemy, 
to believe it all ; when you get it from a friend, to go half way 
with it ; but when it comes from ‘the wonder’ himself, to take it 
for as much as it is worth, and that is—-nothing at_all!” 
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ee said the pony to 

the flies; and he shook 
his head and lashed his tail 
about, and away they all flew. 

«Don’t; -I «say, ” she gered 
again, moving to another place, 

‘ where he hoped he should lose 
chen And so he did for a minute or two, but no longer. 
There they were—in his eyes, on his nose, at his ears, and all 
over him, 

If he could have eaten them all he would, or kicked them into 
the next county he would, or galloped them out of the world he 
would; but there was no doing anything with them. As he 
moved, they moved ; and every time he attempted to graze, they 
settled themselves on him, or buzzed in a cloud round his head 
as regularly as if they had come by invitation. 

“Oh dear!” he sighed at last, “what is to be done? I can 
bear my master’s whip and spur ; I can stand being half worked 
to death over the country, and with the heavy cart—those are 
evils I make up my mind to; and if that yelping cur comes 
behind me I can give him a reception that sends him flying ; but 
as to these torments, contemptible as they are—too small to be 
met effectually—I verily believe they'll be the death of me!” 

Ah! so is it in human life as in pony life. Great trials can 
often be bravely borne, when petty annoyances, by their number 


and pertinacity, vex and wear the soul. 
So . 


Segue Hcy ad Drawer 


PHAT right has a vulgar fellow like you 
to walk by us?” said a handsome 
pointer, named Ruby, to a shaggy 
shepherd dog, named Drover. 

“The same right that you have 
to walk by me,” answered Drover, 
quietly ; “I suppose the road is 
broad enough for us all.” 

“Yes; but you ought to keep your distance, 
and not try to have it believed you are one of us.” 

“T don’t wish any one to believe I am one of 
you, any more than you wish to have it thought 
you are one of us.” 

“A-likely thing that I should wish to be thought one 
of you?” said the pointer, with a sneer. 

“And why not?’ said Drover; “I see no such mighty 
difference between us.” 

“Pshaw! nonsense! you are a poor plebeian cur, that has to 
work for his hard fare ; you are a scrub to look at ; you have no 
other bed than a loft or a barn.” 

“Don’t run away with idle fancies, friend,” said Drover; “I 
am no poorer than you; I have, of my own, four good legs and 
a tough hide, a stout voice and a quick eye: I fancy you have 
no more. Then, as to work, I have to guard the sheep from 
wolves, and bring them safe home to the night-fold when they 


have wandered, which is as honourable employment, to my mind, 
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RUBY AND DROVER. 


as running with your nose on the ground after a poor partridge 
that is hardly a bite when it is caught. My fare may be hard, 
but it is plentiful, I am not kept on bread-and-milk at certain 
seasons, for fear my scent should be spoiled, as you are, but get 
whatever is going from my master’s basket all days alike. 
When he has meat to give, he always shares it with me. Scrub 
as I am, I am considered very handsome by our people, and 
that’s all I care about. My master would not change me for 
you, depend on it; and as to my ded, what does a bed signify to 
one who can sleep anywhere? However, I can tell you I am 
not chained in a kennel, like you and your friends; I am at 
liberty to lie all night on the warm hearth, where I can hear if a 
thief should lurk on the outside.” 

Ruby couldn’t.say much; but, looking superciliously at Drover, 
he answered: “It’s very well that you are satisfied with your 
condition ; we are not all born to the same situation of life. I 
did not mean to hurt your feelings, and make you envious ; no 
doubt you are very respectable in your way, and I am sorry for 
you that you are in such a condition.” 

“Pray keep your pity for those that want it. Let me now tell 
you a few things; you have left out the two great blessings of 
my life in which you have no share. In the first place, I am 
free. I know my work, and can do it; at all other times I can 
go in or out, run or rest, enjoy the common or the wood, sleep 
under the hedge or play by the brookside with my friends. 
You go out to your work with a keeper; or with the squire— 
mighty fine company, of course, and very genteel; but when 
your work is done, your pastime is over ; you are kept up till 
you are wanted again—no liberty for you. You go, when you 
go, for your master’s pleasure, and never for anything else. 
Then, again, you have many companions who are all as valuable 
as yourself, and your master hardly knows you by sight. All 
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his dogs together are nothing to him but dogs. He would ; 
sell you all to-morrow, if he heard of a better breed, or better 
trained set. My master is my friend; he loves me; I am his 
companion ; he talks to me, whistles to me, and trusts me as if I 
were one like himself. I don’t believe he would think of selling 
me any more than his wife or children, And I love him; I love 
to hear his step above-head in the morning; I love to hear him 
cry, ‘Now, old boy!’ when he goes to work; I love to watch by 
his coat and basket when he leaves them to my charge; I love 
to work for him; I love to watch for him, and I wouldn’t leave 
him for all the sops to eat and kennels to lie in, and gentlemen 
to hunt or sport with, in the wide world. Hark! I hear his 
voice; good morning; I can’t stay to hear what you have to 
say.” And off he was with a bound, his eyes glistening with 
delight, and his shaggy tail tossing in the air. 
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Ne. HAT fine tall fellows we are!” cried the potatoes to 
\, their neighbours over the hedge. “You, gentle- 
men, are poor stunted things ; we wonder you 
don’t feel shy to be beside us.” 

“No, we are not shy,” said the potatoes over 
the hedge; “we don’t make such a flourishing 
appearance as you do, indeed, for we care more for. what is 
within than what is without, and we don’t want to turn out 


all top, as we strongly suspect you will.” 
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Not quite so bet as reporied. “ 


“(~ucKoo! Cuckoo!” said. the grey bird, as she rested 
from her weary flight on a budding elm one soft, showery 
April day. 

“Would: you have believed it >” said a staid-looking thrush, 
lifting her head from her nest, where she was feeding her 
young ones, 

“ Believe anything of er,” said the blackbird. 

“Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” cried the grey bird, flapping her wings 
and tail among the boughs of the tree as she hunted for 
her prey. 4 

“Oh, what times these are, when such audacious impudence is 
to insult the public with impunity !” said a bluetit. 
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NOT QUITE SU BAD AS REPORTED, 


_ “Take care of your nests,” chirped a hedgé-sparrow ; “she was 
so civil as to leave an egg in mine last year, and I had as much 
work to be to feed that young one as my own brood of six 
gave me.” 

“Cuckoo! Cuckoo!” cried the. grey bird, as she flew hur- 
riedly and heavily from tree to tree, with curious small birds 
in her train, 

Whereupon there arose a universal twitter among the fated 
tribes, and cock-robin, who was much offended by her inelegant 
flight and appearance, voted asking the owl his judgment as to 
how she was to be got rid of, and prevented from ever again 
obtruding herself into their company. 

The owl was fast asleep ; but the chattering of the sparrows 
and chirping of the tits, loudest in the outcry, awoke him, He 
half opened one eye. 

' “One at a time, friends,” he said, nearly closing it again as the 
din increased. “I really cannot pretend to understand more than 
one at a time.” 

“ So the thrush, the blackbird, the tit, the sparrow, and various 
others, laid their complaints before him in succession, He 

blinked solemnly as he listened, and when they had finished, 
said— 

“ Friends—having been somewhat indecorously disturbed in 
my meditations at this my usual hour of rest, I am hardly in a 
capacity to adjudge your cause; but you shall have the best 
decision I can give. 

“As I make out from the evidence, the cuckoo is accused of 
neglect of home duties; of thieving, in taking house-room to 
herself without paying for it; of uselessness and idleness ; of 
thrusting her young on the care of others for support ; and of 
impudence in the midst of all her misdemeanours. In regard 


of home duties, Mrs, Thrush, you are a pattern of mothers, and, 
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NOT QUITE SO BAD AS REPORTED. 


respecting you as such, let me remind you that, although she 
does not take care of her young in’ person, she puts them out 
to good nurses. As to thieving, I must say that Mr. Tit, who 
was first witness on this head, had his mouth so full of peas that 
he could hardly give evidence. For her uselessness I have this 
much to say to you all, I heard the farmer tell his bailiff that he 
was welcome to shoot all and any of you (excepting the thrush, 
who lives upon snails and such things), but not to touch a feather 
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of a cuckoo; for she clears the trees of caterpillars and their 
eggs, so as to save half the young things that are coming up 
from being devoured. As to thrusting her young on the public 
for support, I appeal to you all, if, while she is working for the 
public, she hasn’t a right to that public’s assistance. As to 
beauty and elegance, there are so many opinions upon that 
subject, that I must decline answering to the objection; and as 


to impudence””—and here he opened both his eyes and looked 
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NOT FAIR TO JUDGE OF OTHERS BY OURSELVES. 


at the sparrows—“TI confess that I shall cease to be surprised at 
anything, when I hear a charge like that brought by such 
proverbial offenders.” 

The exertion of delivering this harangue sent the owl fast 
asleep again; and as the birds, looking very foolish at one 
another, were dispersing to their several quarters, they heard the 
grey bird crying “Cuckoo! Cuckoo!’ They all felt a little 
ashamed of the bitterness of their previous hatred of one for 
whom some good could be said. 


Nal minans intr to twine of oiters by onrerlues, 


; Vg OBODY could think what made Mr. Pug, the new pet’s, 
nose so black. 

“J know what it is,” said Miss Floss, the lap dog ; 
“he’s been upsetting the ink, that’s it”—a severe 
beating for doing the same in her lady’s boudoir — 
being fresh in her memory. 

“No, miss, it’s not that; he’s been routing among the pots,” 
said the turnspit, who wee got a kick and a cuff from cook for 
meddling with her affairs in that way. 

“You're wrong, both of you,” said Grumps, the old house- 
dog, who was renowned for his surliness ; “it’s his bad tempers 
—they’ve all settled in his face: bad eet always make 
black looks!” 
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The Discuntentet Bee, 


“ A LAS!” cried the bee, “how happy are those wasps! Look 

at yonder vessel hung among the apricots, as if the delicate 
fruits were not enough for them, J/ must go and gather my honey 
from the banks of wild thyme, and, when I have found it, must 
lay it by for others. They live in pleasure, in ease, in plenty, 
and enjoyment, happy wasps.” : 

The day wore on among the wild thyme; the bee forgot to 
grumble.. How sweet it was, how fresh, how fragrant, playing 
with the flowers as he gathered their riches! he didn’t think 
about toil; and, when he fed on some of the treasure, he exulted 
in the delights of carrying such exquisite food to the hive, “I 


love you!” he cried to the bank of wild thyme. 
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STRENGTH VvzeRSUS CUNNING, 


As he passed the apricots he-saw the wasp struggling in death 
on the brim of the sugared snare. 

“Ah!” he faintly cried, “if I had gone with you to your bank 
instead of coming to this hateful, surfeiting, treacherous place, I 
should have been as happy as you are.” 

“T am very much ashamed,” thought the bee, as he flew away ; 
“T hope to be wiser in future.” 


Strontth terse Cantina. 


OOH! you're not worth running after,” said the dog 
to the plover, as he dropped his wing as if it were 
broken, and ran haltingly to lure him from the nest. | 

But the plover flew on as the dog closed on him, 
dropping his wing again, however, in a minute, and 
limping as before. 

ss ae work this!” said the dog. “I shall be up to you 
now ;’ and he ran rather quicker, not doubting he would a8 
his prey when he had resolved to do it. 

At length, after many feigned flights, the plover, secure of his 
object, left the dog in great dudgeon, while he pealed his whistle 
of defiance, and took his long, wheeling flight over the moor, to 
return to the nest by another way. 

“What a blockhead I was to be taken in by him!” said 
the dog; “but how is an honest fellow with only one end 
in view to match an adversary that does one thing and 
means another ?” . 
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Te Siseontentel Crow anf ter mise 
Neighbour. 


= GH! how tired I am,” grumbled a crow, - 
as she rested from building, and rocked 
gently backwards and forwards on the 
treetop beside a neighbour. 

“Don’t you wish,” she said again, 
“don’t you wish you were a raven? 
Great and strong he is; and he never 
can feel tired as we do, I’m sure.” 

“T don’t want to be a raven, though,” replied her neighbour ; 
“the sound of his voice frightens folks terribly ; I shouldn’t like 
to be feared and shunned.” 

“Well, no—that’s true ; but I should like at least to be a rook: 
they are so aristocratic. Wouldn’t you rather be a rook? we are 
very vulgar in comparison, you must own.” 

“Rooks ?” answered the neighbour; “rooks get shot and put 
into pies. No; Id rather be a vulgar live crow than a SeaeRs 
baked rook.” 

“T forgot that,” said the crow; but I really should like to be 
a magpie; they are so handsome Phi so swift of flight.” 

“Should you?” said the neighbour ; “7 wouldn’t be branded 
as a thief and a busybody, the very tiptop of all mischief, as 
she is, to be ten times as handsome. Why, the folks go about 
destroying her nest wherever they find it, because she is so 
good-for-nothing.” 

“Certainly, certainly ; I agree with you her nest is never safe ; 
but as to that, neither are ours. A storm comes, and then 
where are we? The jackdaws are the best off. Nobody disturbs 
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TROUBLE FOR NOTHING, 


them, the wind cannot reach them, and their nests never want 
repairing. Oh, I wish I were a jackdaw, don’t you ?” 

“What!” cried the neighbour, weary of her complainings ; 
“would you like to spend all your life in the gloom of the old 
church-tower, gliding in and out of a hole all day long, instead 
of rocking about in the breeze on this glorious green tree? Not 
I! Ravens and rooks, and pies and daws, are heartily welcome 
to all their advantages. I envy none of them; but taking the 
bad and good together, am quite satisfied that no lot can beat 
the lot of a crow.” 


Trowtle tor Nothing. 


INE out, mamma; don’t you see how they 
twinkle at us?” said a young. glow-worm 
to her mother. 

“The stars, do you mean, my dear ?” 
asked the mother. 

“Yes, if you call them stars; they are 
staring at us finely,” said the daughter. 

“Bless your little heart!” said her mother ; “do you think 
they can see ws ?” 

“Why not ? we can see them,” replied the daughter. 

“ Because, my dear, their light is strong enough to travel to us, 
but ours is too feeble to be seen many yards from the earth. 
We might shine our hearts out, and the stars would never know 
we were in existence.” 
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Denar of ie 
B'putler 


HITHER so fast?” said a dove to a bird 
flying swiftly onward. “Turn, I pray you, 
and rest on this bough ; your eyes are dull, 
your plumage is ruffled, and your wings, I 
see, are weary.” 

“T dare not, I dare not!” answered the 
fluttering bird: “I go to my mate and my 
young ones, to my friends and my neigh- 
bours, to warn them and save them from 
what I have escaped.” 

“What will you warn them against ? 
What have you escaped ?” asked the dove, 

“T will warn them from the net of the 
fowler ; for that have I but now escaped,” said the > trembling bird, 

¢ Oh, terrible! and what was it like ?” asked the dove. 

“Tt was spread among flowers, and fair grain lay on it, and I 
thought it was a pleasant place, and that I might revel in abun- 
dance, and I flew towards it, and should have entered, had not a 
_ kite hovering above alarmed me. Iwas angry with the kite, and 
bitterly I reproached him in my heart; but before I had turned 
my wing I saw the net drawn up and all within it made captive.” 

“But now you are safe, the danger is far away: why not rest 
by my side?” 

_ “Zam safe, but my mate and my young ones, my friends and 
my neighbours, they must be warned ; I hasten to tell them,” 
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A COMMON MISTAKE. 


“T see not why so much speed is needful. I see not why 
you should tremble now that the danger is past, why your heart 
should still beat fast and your foot cannot rest until you have told 
your story.” : 

“Ah, poor dove!” cried the bird, “it is plain you have never 
felt what I feel. You may indeed have been near the net, but 
you did not know it, nor fear it, Remember me, and beware.” 

“Oh, I am not going near danger, believe me,” said the dove, 
innocently. 

“ Alas! we know not when that is near, nor where the net is 
not spread. The toils are so artful, the meshes so hidden, you 
would never suspect your danger. Keep, I pray you, to the 
dovecot and the food there provided, and let not your eye rove 
after strange food, even if it is good and lies among flowers.” 

The dove looked after the bird as he hastened away; and 
though he had heard his words, and seen his earnestness, he 
wondered at his determined flight. But the bird, as he sped 
onward, had the terrible net in his eye and on his heart, and 
rested not until he had gained his home and charged his mate 
and his-young ones, his friends and his neighbours, to beware 
of the fowler. ae 
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x Onna Mistake, 


Z HAT a passion you are in!” said the rain to the brook, 
“splashing and fussing and making such a noise.” 

“T was quiet enough till you came,” said the brook; “but 
that’s the way with people that pick quarrels: they always 
throw the blame on those they trouble,” 
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~— Bustness fret anit Plezsure aber. 


£ Pp 't the young horse in the plough,” said the farmer; and 

very much pleased he was to be in a team with Dobbin 
and the grey mare. It was a long field, and gaily he walked 
across it, his nose upon Dobbin’s haunches, having hard work to 
keep at so slow a pace. 

“Where are we going now ?” he said, when he got to the top. 
“This is very pleasant.” 

“Back again,” said Dobbin. 

“What for?’ said the young horse, rather surprised; but 
Dobbin had gone to sleep, for he could plough as well asleep 
as awake. 

“What are we going back for ?” he asked, turning round. 

“Keep on,” said the grey mare, “or we shall never get to the 
bottom, and you'll have the whip at your heels.” 

“Very odd, indeed,” said the young horse, who thought he had 
had enough of it, and was not sorry he was coming to the bottom 
of the field. Great was his astonishment when Dobbin again 


turned, and proceeded at the same pace up the field again. 
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BUSINESS FIRST AND PLEASURE AFTER. 


“ How long is this going on ?” asked the young horse. 

Dobbin just glanced across the field as his eyes closed, and 
fell asleep again, as he began to calculate how long it would take 
to plough it. 

“How long wf this go on?” he asked, turning to the 
grey mare. 

“Keep up, I tell you, or you'll have me on your heels.” 

When the top came, and another turn, and the bottom, and 
another turn, the poor young horse was in despair; he grew 
quite dizzy, and was glad, like Dobbin, to shut his eyes, that he 
might get rid of the sight of the same ground so continually. 

“Well,” he said, when the gears were taken off, “if this is 
your ploughing, I hope I shall have no more of it.” But his 
hopes were vain; for many days he ploughed, till he got— 
not reconciled to it — but tired of complaining of the weary, 
monotonous work. 

In the hard winter, when comfortably housed in the warm 
stable, he cried out to Dobbin, 
as he was eating some delicious /# 
oats, “I say, Dobbin, this is better lt 
than ploughing: do you remem- I \ i 
ber that field? I hope I shall i 
never have anything to do with =. 
that business again. What in —— 
the world could be the use of 
walking up a field just for the sake of walking down again ? 
It’s enough to make one laugh to think of it.” 

“ How do you like your oats ?” said Dobbin. 

“Delicious !” said the young horse. 

“Then please to remember, if there were no ploughing, there 
would be no oats.” 
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Tine to Looe on, 
= a : aS friend, could you lend me 


one of your loose sticks? My 
nest wants repairing, and I’ve 
no time to hunt for timber this 
morning,” said a magpie to her 
neighbour, 

“By all means,” said the neigh- 

bour; and the magpie, promising 
to return the next day, flew off 
with the stick, _ 
“ Could you lend me another stick ?” she 
said the next morning; “the wind has 
damaged me in the night. I am not 
safe, and I have so much work to do in 
repairing that I’ve no time to look for timber.” 

The neighbour looked dubious, but after a little hesitation lent 
another stick, which the magpie vehemently protested she would 
bring back with the other next morning. 

“JT am really ashamed to come!” she said, the third morning ; 
“but could you lend me another stick? Somehow I have got 
out of order at home; and what with one thing and another, I 
haven't time to look for timber.” 

“Take it,’ said the neighbour, in no satisfied tone; and 
directly the magpie had flown off, declaring louder than ever 
that she would repay all she owed with interest the very next 
day, she began to prepare for moving to a far distant tree. “It’s 
all very fine,” she said; “a stick is but a stick; but, if I don’t 
cut this connection, I shall soon have to go about begging for 
sticks for myself.” 
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Our lots ere euen. 


OW comfortable you are, miss!” said a 
1 flock of sparrows to a canary, that hung 
yy ge a handsome gilt cage in a conservatory. 

“Yes, and I hope you are the same,” 
said the canary. 

“Tt is a sharp frost, miss,” they said, 
as they nestled close to the glass, “and the ground is as hard 
as iron; and if you'll believe us, there’s nothing to be had for © 
love or money. We've cleared the hedges, we’ve eaten all Miss 
Anne’s crumbs, and there isn’t a worm that is kind-hearted 
enough to show itself, to help us to a breakfast.” 

“Well!” said the canary. 

“Yes, miss, it’s very well for you, with all that beautiful seed ; 
but if you would just let us have a little, we should take it very 
kind. It’s fine to be you in that beautiful house among all those 
fresh flowers, feasting in plenty.” 

“Friends,” said the canary, “when summer comes, the soft air, 
the blue sky, the flowery earth, and fruits of all kinds, with liberty 
of wing, and heart to enjoy them, will be yours. You may well 
bear the evils of your lot, the hardships of winter; nor envy me, 
who, though I now have plentiful food and pleasant shelter, shall 
have no more when you are in the fulness of delight, and nature 


strongly pleads within me—Why am I not equally blessed ?” 
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Newer meek Trowhles fall wan. 


HAT a night we've had!” said a nervous young rook, 
looking thin and scared, to an old one that sat swinging 
in a bough above him; and he replied, serenely— 

“ Roughish ; but I’ve known much worse.” 

“Have you? how have you lived through them ?” cried the 
young one, much excited. “I never slept all night; every 
moment I expected the dreadful crash to come, and to see 
my nest dashed to the ground, and my darling little ones 
utterly destroyed !” 

“Ah!” cawed the old rook, unmoved by the tragic picture. 

“Tf we should have such a night again to-night !—I tremble— 
1 am quite dizzy with the thought. I declare to you Iam so 
weak I can hardly fly; and the work of feeding my young is 
more than I can get through.” 

“What a pity!” said the old rook, swinging with unaltered 
complacency, 
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UNDERSTANDING A HINT. 


“What shall we do, I say, if we have the same to-night ?” 
cried the young one, in an agony. 

“T shall do as I did last night,” replied the old rook; “ and if 
you'll be advised by me, you'll do the same.” 

“What did you do ?” asked the young rook, anxiously. 

“Why, I kept a sharp look-out while the wind lasted, and sat 
close in my nest, which, like yours, is well built and in a secure 
place ; and when the wind fell I was very glad of it and went 
to sleep.” 

“ Ay, but suppose the wind had risen again: that was 
what tormented me; the expectation was as terrible as the 
thing itself.” 

“Very likely ; but when you’ve lived as long as I have, you'll 
know better than to look out for troubles; true wisdom lies in 
keeping strong for what must be, not in wearing yourself out for 
what may be. The wind will be sure to awake you whenever 
it comes, and if you mean to throw away sleep in expecting 
it, why, I think your children will often have to go without 
a dinner, and you may as well lose them by the tempest as 
starve them,” 


UOnirrslanting 2 Hint, 


“TT's time to go,” said the swallows to the starlings. 
“Why ?” said the starlings ; “winter is not come yet.” 
“No,” said the swallows, “not come exactly; but there have 
been chilling winds and gloomy skies frequent of late, and 
we prefer leaving with this gentle hint, to being starved or 


stormed out,” 
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Bom Denaee Heol hts Diner, 


aX EAR me, what a delightful piece of mutton 
you have there!” said Lynx, who hap- 
pened to pass Drover’s quarters at 
dinner-time. 

“Yes, it’s nice,” replied Drover, laying 
his two paws over it, and fixing his eyes 
sedately on tee while he finished a mouthful. 


“Raw, isn’t it?’ asked Lynx, who had fared badly that day, 
and was very hungry. 


“Yes,” answered Drover ; “master always gives it me raw.” 
“Oh! there’s the difference,” answered Lynx; “my mastet 
always boils mine.” 


“Tndeed !” said Drover, more interested in his friend’s absence 
than ‘in his information. 

“You can’t think how good it is boiled,” said ee 

“T’ve no doubt,” said Drover, not moving either his feet or 
his eyes. 

“So much more delicates said Lynx. 

“ Shouldn’t wonder,” said Drover. 

“T think you'd prefer it,” said Lynx, speaking with the dis- 
interested tone of a critic. 

“There’s no saying,” said Drover, longing for another 
mouthful. 

“Well, then, I'll tell you what we'll do,” said Lynx; “you 
shall give me some of your raw, just to try it, though I’m 
convinced the boiled is superior, and I'll give you some of 


my boiled to-morrow, when I get my dinner.” 


MY FAULT NO FAULT. 


“Thank you,” said Drover; “I think we had better leave 
matters as they are. I mightn’t like yours, or you mightn’t like 
mine; at any rate, if you are bent on the experiment, bring me 
some of your boiled to-morrow, and you shall have some of my 
raw next day.” ’ 
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Ma Ban no Paull. 


ie “ S ADAM,” said Time to a lady’s pretty-faced Geneva 

} watch that hung with many others in a jeweller’s 
window—* Madam, can you recommend any of 
your neighbours for perfect truthfulness ?” 

“T’m sorry to say,” replied the Geneva, “that I 
have my doubts of most of them, good-looking as 
they are—those golden hunters, for instance, they gain as if they 
were after the fox, and those heavy old silver ones lose as if 
they were in the fobs of drones who have nothing to do, and 
drawl out the day to twenty-four hours,” 

“And you, madam ?” said Time. 

“TI! I neither gain nor lose, I assure you: I keep quite 
correct. My fault does not lie in a gallop nor in a crawl.” 

“ Your fault, madam! then you have a fault ?” said Time. 

“You may call it one, if you please,” said the Geneva, 
carelessly. “I occasionally forget myself and stop; but what 
is that ?” 

“Well, madam,” said Time, “it is evidently nothing in your 
eyes ; but most folks would think that to go a little too fast or 
a little too slow is not quite so bad as to stop altogether.” 
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More Winker teiare Sgring. 
“CPRING is coming,” said a celandine, peeping from under 
“<a hedge, 
“Ts it really >?” said a thrush; “then I must look after my 
nest. But who told you so?” 


“The sun. When he came this morning, he looked so lovingly 
on me, that I opened at once to see him, and a soft breath of air 


was playing all around: besides, the violet is quite ready to show 
her pretty face, and I can smell her perfume even here.” 

The thrush shook his head. “Is spring coming?’ he said to 
the violet. 

“Yes,” said the violet. 

“Tow do you know?” asked the thrush. 

“By the soft dew that hung on me this morning, which the 
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MORE WINTER BEFORE SPRING. 


sun kissed away, Wait till to-morrow, and you shall see all my 
buds open.” 

“Ts spring coming?” said the thrush to a daisy, that showed 
her bright round face on the turf. 

“No, I think not,” said the daisy ; “not yet.” 

“How so ?” said the thrush ; “celandine and violet assure 
me it is.” 

“Celandine and violet are young and inexperienced,” said the 
daisy. “I have weathered the winter, and know well that it is 
not over. The sun kissed me, and the south wind blew at Christ- 
mas, but I knew full well it was not to be depended upon; and 
although he was kind this morning as he was then, and a breeze 
just as gentle blew, winter is not past—take my word for it.” 

The thrush told the celandine and violet what the daisy said. 

“Mere croaking,” said celandine. 

“Some people are given to forebode,” said the violet. 

The thrush hopped about; he wished to believe them, but 
couldn’t help thinking the daisy was right. 

That night a sharp frost set in, and killed the celandine and 
the violet, and a deep snow soon buried them. The thrush could 
hardly find a hip or a haw for his dinner. When the snow melted, 
the daisy was there on the turf. The sun wa shining and the 
south wind blowing ; the thrush, half-starved, was pecking about 
for worms, 

“You'll believe me now, won't you?” said the daisy. “Take 
my advice, and don’t begin to build yet; there will be more 
winter before spring comes.” 

The thrush hopped over the graves of celandine and violet, 
and sang a little twittering requiem, and then flew back to his 
hole to wait for building time. 
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No ner bo toy to glease emer. 


% IF you please,” said the weathercock to the 
wind, “to turn me to the south; there 
Se is such a cry out against the cold, that 
I am afraid they'll pull me down if I 
stop much longer in this north quarter.” 
So the wind flew from the south, and the sun 
was master 6 the day, and rain fell abundantly. 

“Oh, please to turn me from the south,” said the weathercock 
to the wind again. “The potatoes will all be spoiled, and the 
corn wants dry weather, and while I am here, razz zt well; and, 
what with the heat and the wet, the farmers are just mad 
against me.” 

So the wind shifted into the west, and there came soft drying 
breezes day after day. 

“Qh dear, dear!” said the weathercock, “here’s a pretty to-do! 
such evil looks as I get from eyes all round me the first thing 
every morning! The grass is getting parched up, and there is 
no water for the stock, and what is to be done? As to the 
gardeners, they say there won't be a pea to be seen, and the 
vegetables will wither away. Do turn me somewhere else.” 

Upon which the wind grew very angry, and with a fierce puff 
sent the weathercock into the east. 

“What do they say to you now?” he asked. 

“What!” cried the weathercock; “why, everybody has caught 
cold, and everything is blighted, that’s what they say ; and there 
isn’t a misfortune that happens but somehow or other they lay it 
to the east wind.” 

“Well!” cried the wind, “let them find fault: I see it’s impos- 


sible for you and me to please everybody; so in future I shall 
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THE UNWELCOME GUEST. 


blow where I list, and you shall go where I like, without asking 
any questions. I don’t know but that we shall satisfy more then 
than we can do now, with all our consideration.” 
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te To Unneloome Guat 


=~) OPE I don’t intrude?” said the magpie, as she hopped 
jauntily on the edge of the pan that Snap and 
Growler were breakfasting at. 

Growler went. back and showed his teeth ; Snap 
gave an unmistakeable short bark. 

“T don’t seem welcome?” said Mag, eyeing them 
before she ventured to dip for a sop. 

“Seem welcome, indeed?’ cried Snap. “I wonder you 
expected a welcome. People should stay till they’re invited.” 

Mag thought that under those circumstances she might have 
waited a long time; but, taking to her usual resort, impudence, 
she replied: “Really, friends, you surprise me}; one would have 
expected that a person of my appearance and bearing, such a 
figure, so well dressed, and such winning manners, would find a 
welcome anywhere.” 
__ “ Among ignorant simpletons,” said Snap. “Manners, a good 
figure, and fine clothes may be highly prized, but people with 
brains don’t think them worth entertaining at the cost of a 
breakfast. Depend upon it, a good character, to which you 
have no pretensions, being known as a thief and a vagrant, is 
the only passport into honest company; and so, to be plain 
with you, the sooner you take yourself off the better!” 


* See Frontispiece, 
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“TE mith be muoree.”” 


OCK-A-DOOD—Cock-a——I can’t crow : it’s utterly im- 
% possible; if I had spirits for it, this odious yellow 
thick stuff they call fog would get into my throat 
and prevent me. No; no more crowing for me, 
alas!” So said a dejected-looking cock, as he stood 
on a November morning, a heap of ruffled, dingy 
feathers, on the top of a ruined fowl-house in the dark back- 
yard of a small house in London. 
The hens, who were natives, went on tranquilly picking up the 
broken potato thrown out to them, and took no notice. 


~ 


“Just look at my tail,” he cried to one, as he glanced round at 
his finely-arched feathers, that had a week before glistened in 
the sun like snow-flakes ; “don’t you see how dirty and shabby it 
is? And my wattles and my comb, they were as red as crimson ; 
but my wattles, I can see, are getting yellow, and no doubt my 
comb is too, What a cruel tyranny to bring me from the finest 
of farmyards, where I was the admiration of so many hens, and 
where my voice might be heard the whole length of the village. 


I call this the climax of oppression and wrong, and myself the 
greatest of sufferers.” 
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MORALISING COMFORTABLY. 


The hens still pecked away, though he looked at them for 
sympathy ; they were afraid to contradict him (hens’ hearts 
being but little braver than chickens’), but they thought he was 
no worse off than they were. Half offended, the diconsolate 
cock was about to demand from them a confession of his wrongs, 
when a lark in a small cage on the wall began his song, and went 
through it as though he had been mounting on free and vigorous 
wing to chant the glories of the early morning. 

The cock looked up shyly at him, then huddled himself up, 
then shook himself, then held up his head, and stood on both 
legs in a firm and resolute position; for it had passed through 
his mind ¢#us : “Well, well, there’s an end of my complaining ; 
if you, whose happiness, every one knows, lay in mounting up 
into the sky, and nestling among your family in your beautiful 
country home, can sing so sweetly in that little prison, shut out 
from all you love, a lonely captive, I may well put up with my 
troubles : I see plainly there are worse cases than mine.” 

And when he had thought all this, he set up as fine a crow as 
ever came from his dear farmyard, and began to make the best 
he could of his breakfast, 


ae 


Moaralistug romborbenly. 


“ T)ATIENCE, patience!” said an ox, standing by while his 
companions were yoked for the plough. “Patience is 

a fine thing for us all.” 
“Yes,” replied one, “ you see the advantage of it for ws to-day. 
It’s a pity you didn’t duly appreciate its value yesterday, when 


you were grumbling and fretting beneath the yoke yourself.” 
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Drower ant fe Tinker’s Don. 


« N° wonder my master calls me sensible,” said Drover, who 

began to be proud of himself; “he told the farmer yes- 
terday he wouldn’t part with me at any price, and I’m sure he 
wouldn’t. Well! I’ve earned my character; for, as he says, ‘I’m 
never idling when my work is ready ;' I never was caught worry- 
ing a sheep, as old Growl did when he got in a passion. I never 
thieve if I am left ever so long without breakfast. No; no one 
can touch my character; I have that to reflect on, and it gives 
my meal an extra relish to think I deserve it. Besides, I know 
my work so well, When did I ever miss finding a stray sheep, or 
when did I ever let a suspicious dog come near my master’s coat 
and basket? Why, I know a rogue at a glance; and he must 
have more wit than most who could take me in. Ha! ha! take 


me in, indeed !” and he diverted himself with the thought, as he 
munched his breakfast 
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DROVER AND THE TINKER’S DOG, 


He was just preparing for the last bone—the largest and the 
best—when a slight noise made him look beside him, and there, 
outside the wicket, sat an ill-looking, half-starved mongrel, with 
a ragged ear and one eye. , 

“Tt’s the tinker’s dog,” muttered Drover, “a poaching thief; 
what does he want, staring at me while I am eating ?” 

But he could not order him away, as he was on the Queen’s 
highway. 

However, it so spoiled his breakfast, that, in as polite a tone 
as he could manage, he begged him to understand his behaviour 
was very unmannerly. 

“Ah, sir,” said the tinker’s dog, in a melancholy whine, “ if you 
only knew what a pleasure it is to see you eat, you would not 
wish me to go.” 

“Pooh, nonsense!” said Drover ; “ you won’t make me believe 
you care to see any one eat but yourself,” 

“That, naturally, is the highest gratification; but when it 
is out of the question, there is consolation in beholding the 
happiness of others ;’ and the tinker’s dog began to whimper. 

“ Be off,” said Drover; “you are a thief and a poacher, and 
you know it ; you are half starved, and you deserve it ; and take 
my word for it, if you do live in spite of starvation, it will only 
be to be hanged at last.” 

“ Oh, sir,” said the tinker’s dog, “how very discouraging ; but 
the truth is, I came to you for a little advice, and however severe 
you may be, I will thankfully listen. Pray go on, sir, with that 
beautiful bone; I would not hinder you from it fora moment. I 
smelt it from the end of the lane.” 

Drover was much mollified. “Advice, indeed! How long will 
you follow it ?” he asked. 

“Only try me, sir,” said the tinker’s dog, giving a sly look 
with his one eye at the bone. 
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DROVER AND THE TINKER’S DOG, 


“Well, then, leave off your bad ways, that’s my advice, and 
live honestly and work,” ; 

“Oh, sir, if I am only so fortunate as to get over this fit of 
hunger, I’ll quite surprise you,” said the tinker’s dog. 

“ Give up fighting.” 

“ Ah, sir,” he replied, shaking his ragged ear and turning his 
blind side to him, “ see what fighting has done for me.” 

“And poaching,” said Drover. 

“Poaching!” was the answer; why, I was out all last night, 
and had a narrow escape of being shot. I lay close till the 
morning, and then, when my master found I came home with 
nothing, he nearly kicked my ribs in, and that’s all we had for 
breakfast : isn’t it time I was sick of poaching? If I could only 
get through this sad business, and have the countenance and 
advice of a respectable member of society like yourself, I should, . 
as I said, surprise you. But as it is, I must go, after I have 
had the pleasure of seeing you finish a breakfast you have so 
richly deserved, and die in a ditch—an example of the folly of 
bad ways.” : 

“There,” said Drover, quite overcome, and standing away from 
his best bone, “you may have it.” 

“Oh, impossible!” said the tinker’s dog, wriggling through the 
fence and seizing the bone, with his one eye fixed on Drover as 
full of admiring gratitude as it would hold. 

“You can be quick,” said Drover, who wag still hungry; and 
while he heard the tinker’s dog eating—for he didn’t look at 
him—couldn’t help wishing he had come for advice when his 
breakfast was over. 

“ Ah, sir,” said he, with his mouth full of gristle, “you have 
saved my life—such a bone! believe me, I shall never forget it.” 

“Well, then,” said Drover, “now let me tell you what I think 
of your way of life.” 


Tilo 


, DROVER AND THE TINKERS DOG. 


“You have told me,” said the tinker’s dog, licking his lips and 
looking towards the fence. _ 

“Well, but how to mend it,” said Drover, in some surprise at 
his altered tone. 

“You have mended it wonderfully with that bone,” said the 
tinker’s dog. “I am quite another thing ;’ and he made for 
the fence. : 

“Ay, but you wanted some good advice,” said Drover, dis- 
composed. 

“Quite a mistake of yours,” said the tinker’s dog, who had 
now wriggled himself through. “I wanted some breakfast, and 
I knew very well the way to get it was to ask for advice. Sen- 
sible as you are, I can see farther with one eye than you can 
with two. But not to be ungrateful for that excellent bone, let 
me give you a piece of advice. Never trust repentance that 
comes from a hungry stomach, nor take compliments from a 
beggar ;’ and away he ran. 

“T hope my master won't hear of this,” said Drover, looking 


ashamed. 


Connon Talk, 


she Nz have you heard the news ?” 
= gabbled the geese, as Ned 
and his mother met them down 
by the pool. 

Ned had not time to inquire 
“What news ?” when they gab- 
bled again. “The squire has 
bought you for Master John to 
ride, and you are to be shoed, 
and wear a beautiful saddle and bridle, and be kept on oats 
and beans, and live in a warm stable, and be trained to hunt!” 

Ned was overwhelmed with surprise; but his mother said 
calmly, “ Ladies, may I ask who told you so ?” 

“Oh, it’s the talk of the common,’ they replied. -“ The old 
pack-horse, and the dun cow, and the black mare and her colt, 
that came here for a few days’ run yesterday, and the miller’s 
dog, and Drover, and—in short, everybody says so.” 

“Mother, is it true?” said Ned, wistfully, when the geese had 
left them, and were swimming in the pool. 

“JT did overhear the miller’s dog tell Drover that he fancied 
his master meant to buy the young colt and train him for mill 
work, and that, I have no doubt, is all that is true about it.” 

“Oh, mother!” cried Ned, disappointed, “But how could they 
make up such stories ?” 

“T don’t know how, my son,” she said, “but I know this, that, 
in general, ‘the talk of the common, or ‘Common Talk,’ who- 
ever invents it, is only fit to be gabbled by geese, and told to 
donkeys, and is in some cases so ridiculous that only a very 
young donkey will believe it.” 
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Ya ream for Prifs, 


« 6YO us is a nice pass we’re come to!” ex- 

BN claimed a bundle of brushwood to 

some fine treetops that were lying 

ready to be carted for firewood. 

The treetops quivered their fading 

leaves with contemptuous indigna- 
tion, but did not deign a reply. 

“ Those were the days,” said the 
brushwood again, “ when we were 
so gay and green. You gave a 
fine shade then; and as for us, my 
friends the thorns, black and white, made the hedges like a 
garden, and the bright gold blossoms of us furze bushes were 
something to see. Ah! those were the days; but we must 
make the best of it. They’ve had us in our summer pride, and 
now they have got to admire us in a blaze as they sit round 
their fires.” 

More and more the leaves of the treetops quivered ; and an 
ash, in pity to both parties, thus tried first to silence the low- 
born loquacious furze : 

“Friends, our union in fate should make us one in sympathy. 
You, like ourselves, have rejoiced in life and freedom—like. us 
you are condemned to the flames ; but as our beauty and dignity 
in life differed, so will differ the last scenes of our existence. 
You will but crackle under a pot, while we shall sustain a clear 
and steady flame.” Then, addressing his unduly sensitive com- 
panions, he added, “ Nevertheless, forget not that of doth of us 
only ashes will remain !” 
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The Dowken anit te Part-loree. 


“"T-URN the pack-horse into the field,” said the farmer, 
“and open the hay-fence for him, I shall have stiff work 

for him to-morrow.” So he was turned out and tethered to the 
hay-fence, which was left open that he might go in and out and : 
eat his fill, 

A donkey that was in the same field came up to him and said 
humbly, “Is the hay nice, friend?” + 

“ Friend !” said the pack-horse, kicking up his heels, “what do 
you mean? Know your place.” 

“I ask pardon,” said the donkey; “but as the field is bare, I 
thought if you’d a mouthful of hay to spare—a rough bit that 


wasn't so pleasant—you might favour me with it.” 
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THE OLD BEE’S HINT, 


“Keep your distance !” said the pack-horse, again throwing up 
his heels. “Do you'take me fora donkey like yourself, that you 
think we are to eat together?” _ 

Next day the pack-horse was taken from the field, and laden 
with sacks of wool till his back was ready to break. 

“Friend,” he groaned out to the donkey, who had the curiosity 
to look through the gate at) him as he went down the road, 
“couldn’t yor eporid re mind just carrying one of these sacks 
for me?” 

“Dear sir,” answered the donkey, “I hope I know my place 
better, after the lecture you gave me yesterday, when I wanted a 
little of your hay. I wouldn’t take the liberty of attempting to 
share in your work, and I can assure you I’ve no greater wish to 
be a pack-horse to-day than you had yesterday to be a donkey. 
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The ol Bers Hint, 


; HAT! on a dandelion!” exclaimed a young bee to 
an old one, in surprise and contempt. 

“Why not?” said the old bee} “do you suppose 
honey is to be found only in roses? If you do, 
learn this: honey is honey wherever it comes from, 
and there’s no flower so humble but a little pains- 
taking may get some out of it. I am not ashamed to confess 
that I have made a more profitable visit to this homely dande- 
lion than I have idly done to many a splendid exotic, Besides, 
more depends on the way we use our opportunities than on ‘the 
opportunities themselves.” 
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The sain hoot Yh tars 
mshatinll. 


ALLO! what brought you here?” saia 
the hills to the birds, as they settled 
_ on them. 
“We saw you afar off, and we thought 
you were made of the sky, you looked so 
blue and soft ; and we thought we should like 
to have you for our home,” said the birds. 

“ Are we as you expected to find us ?” asked the hills. 

“No,” said the birds; “we see now it was not you that we 
gazed on, but yonder fair hills in the west : we go to seek them !” 
and they flew away, and the hills laughed. 

“What brought you here ?” asked the hills in the west, as the 
birds settled on them, weary with their flight. 

“We saw you afar off, and we thought you were fair and soft 
as the summer sky, and we came that we might dwell on you,” 
said the birds. 

“Are we what you expected to find us?” asked the hills 
in the west. 

“No,” said the birds, with disappointment, “that you are not, 
but rugged and bare; so that we are sure you were not what we 
delighted to gaze on; and see—¢here—there are our hills, brighter 
than ever; beautiful, deep blue and gold shining on their heads.” 
And away they flew, and the hills laughed. 

“ What brought you here ?” asked the rocks, as the birds sunk 
wearily on their craggy tops. 

“ Alas!” cried the birds, “we saw you from afar, in our own 


pleasant home, and we thought you were made of the sky and 
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THE LOWEST FALL IS FROM THE HIGHEST PLACE. 


crowned with gold; and we hoped to live upon you, and enjoy | 
your glory and beauty.” 

“What do you find?’ asked the rocks, “Hard, gloomy, 
barren crags, with neither softness to nestle in nor food to 
rejoice in; and yonder is the sun, sinking into the broad, hope- 
less sea; and there is nothing beyond!” And they perished on 
the rocks, 


aR 


+ + 
Tie lowest tall to trom Hie highest glare. 
< & OTHER !” cried a young lion, “what a grand thing 
* it is to be king of the forest, and to reign in glory, 
making every heart sbake with the sound of one’s 
voice—listen !” and he roared till the air around 
“ak trembled, and all the creatures fled in terror. 
oo ’ “Yes, my son,” answered the old lioness ; “ z¢ zs 
a grand thing, no doubt ;” and he said again— 

“T, though so young, can already master an ox, Ina few years 
I shall be in my prime, and then what will withstand me? I long 
for the time !” 

“Be satisfied to wait,” said the lioness ; “remember that when 
that time comes it will bring another behind it, when your strength 
will have departed, and you will see one of two things before you 
—death by starvation, or slaughter by one of the animals who 
now fly before you, and are contemptible in your sight. In this 
respect a lion is no better off than a mouse ; and there is this to 
be said also, that, while the mouse has so little to lose, he will 
scarcely feel the change in his condition, the lion must smart with 
anguish unutterable, remembering what he once possessed.” 
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TM» grates of Bipge is 
Charity.” 


ANY years ago three fair travel- 
lers were standing in harmonious 
communing on a toilsome and 
rugged road, over much of which 
they had steadily and courage- 
ously passed. 
One had a firm, grave aspect, and 
his eye never rested on the ground, 
ig but was fixed on heaven, as if reading 
there the certainty of a prosperous 
journey ; but when clouds came over 
the clear ether, he was saddened and 
complained. The second looked ra- 
diant with the emotions that filled his heart; a 
smile of satisfaction and triumph played on his 
lips, and he ardently gazed on the end of the 
weary path before him; but sometimes a mist 
would rise and obscure the end, and then he 
would grow faint and seem ready to die. The 
third looked upward and onward and around 
with serene delight, and neither the clouds above, nor the mists 


beyond, nor the roughness of the way offended her; she had still 
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“THE GREATEST OF THESE IS CHARITY.” 


a sweet song of praise in her heart, which nothing could silence, 
a quiet joy that nothing could interrupt. , 

But they communed as they rested by the way, and a pilgrim 
drew near to them: 

“Do you know me, friend 2” asked the first, resting on his 
staff and pointing heavenward. 

“How had I got so far if I had not conn you ?” asked the 
pilgrim ; “have you not taught me where to look for direction, 
and strength, and a clear understanding of the way, its troubles 
and its end, of the rest beyond, and how to obtain it ?” 

“Good!” replied the first. 

“And you know me?” asked the second. 

“Know you?” said the pilgrim, “well may I know you; 
haven't you lightened my feet so that I am able sometimes 
to run where I might expect to halt, and haven’t you often 
made me go headlong through hindrances without looking 
at them, and suffer loss and pain too without caring for them, 
by bringing the good things I am travelling to right before 
my eyes, so that I am ready to laugh at the good and bad 
of the way ?” 

“And you know me?” asked the third. 

“Tf I know you not, I know nothing,” said the pilgrim; “you 
are the very sun of my life everywhere ; within and without you 
are my solace and my joy; when I look upward for direction 
you smile on me from heaven; when I look onward for my 
reward it is you that make the prospect so satisfying ; when you 
reign in my heart perfect peace is there.” 

“Oh, happy pilgrim!” cried the travellers, “journey on with us. 

“ And I will ever lift up your head,” said Faith. 

“And I will give you strength to leap over the wall,” said 
Hope, “by showing you what lies behind it.” 

“And J—/J will go with you into heaven, and when there you 
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© ALI; COMERS MAY NOT BE ‘WELCOME, 


will say you never knew how fair and excellent I was till you 
beheld me in my native place.” 

Thus spoke Love, and the pilgrim saw that it was true; and 
as he walked with the three he clung closest to. Love, and I saw 
that the nearer he kept to her the more steadily did Faith direct 
him, and the more confidently did he rejoice in Hope, 


I comers tan nok toe selene, 


EAR Miss, I cannot think how it is that 
you are so uncivil to me,” said a snail 
to arose. “ You are seldom without com- 
pany, and always seem happy in it; bees, 
butterflies, and even little shining beetles 
make themselves at home with you; they 
rejoice_in your perfume and feast on your 
nectar unrebuked, but if J presume to climb your stem I meet 
with prickles and thorns, which force me back with pain 
and mortification.” j 

“Sir!” replied the rose, with a look of disgust, “my friends 
the bees, the butterflies, and even the little beetles, are always 
welcome to the best entertainment I can give them ; for, what- 
ever they take away, they leave no defilement behind them. 
But, while I have a prickle or a thorn left to defend myself, rest 
assured I will never subject myself to the contamination of your 
odious slimy trail.” 
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Soff works anf her fxs not slain 
In reconcile, 


‘7 HOPE I don’t disturb you, ladies and gentlemen,” said a 
powerful young horse, galloping at the top of his speed 
through the meadow, and scaring all the sheep into a corner, 

“I hope I don’t disturb you, friends,” he cried again, as ‘he 
coursed all round, and hunted them from their rest in his wild 
pastime, 

“T trust I don’t disturb you, dears,” he shouted, as he sent 


them flying for the third time from the terrors of his reck- 
less racing. 

“What does he mean by his ‘hopes,’ and his ‘trusts,’ and his 
‘friends,’ and his ‘dears?” said an old sheep, when they had 
huddled together in the ditch to be safe out of his way; “he 
might content himself with frightening us out of our wits, without 


insulting us with his impertinent falsehoods,” 
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Lnrontentences of “Moe bighilown, 


“ DAA, baa!” cried the little lamb. “I’ve lost my mamma. 
Ah, who has seen my mamma? Baa, baa, baa !” 

“Poor little heart !” cried an old sheep that was busy nibbling 
the sweet short grass when the cry attracted her, “How long 
nave you lost her, my dear ?” ' ; 

“Oh, a long, long time, and I can’t find her anywhere. Baa, 
baa!” cried the little lamb. 

“Well, don’t fret ; I dare say she is not far off,’ said the kind 
old sheep. “You look very tired: come and eat a bit of this 
nice grass, or lie down and rest, and I will go and look for her.” 


“Oh, thank you!” said the trembling lamb, lying down 
at once, 
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INCONVENIENCES OF “THE HIGHFLOWN.” 


“What is she like, my dear? Is she like me?” asked the old 
sheep, as she turned to go on her search. 

“Oh, dear, no!” cried the little lamb, as if shocked at such 
an ideay “My mamma is so pretty; her fleece is as soft and 
as white as the clouds up: there, and Da: eyes—oh, they are 
so beautiful !” 

The old sheep paused and looked thoughtful. “I don’t re- 
member ever to have seen one of our party like that, but I 
suppose I haven’t taken notice enough. I shall be sure to know 
her at once zowthat you have described her,” she said, and away 
she went. 

She examined every sheep she met, but saw none a bit better 
looking than herself, so she passed all without asking if they had 
lost a little lamb. 

“T am very sorry to tell you, my dear,” she said, when she 
returned, “I am afraid they must have taken away your poor 
mother, for nowhere can I see her, and I have been all over 
the field.” 

“ Baa, baa!” cried the little lamb, piteously. At that minute 
a sheep appeared on the top of the bank under which the lamb 
was lying, and cried out loud, “ Baa-aa-aa !” 

Up started the lamb and skipped up the bank, crying, 
“Mamma, mamma! Oh, cruel sheep, how could you say she 
was taken away from the field ?” 

“ Cruel !” cried the sheep, much surprised. “Why, how in the 
world was I to know that ¢hat was your mamma, after the descrip- 
tion you gave? Learn to keep to sober truth; if you had not 
been so highflown, I should have found her directly, and saved 
you pain, and myself a world of trouble.” 
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Dachors seltom Iter Bieter om Physi. 


Peg) ADDLE, my lady’s lap-dog, and Tom, her favourite 
cat, had long entertained feelings of jealousy and 

envy towards each other; but at last they made 

it up, and agreed to be friends, Instead of snap- 
ping at Tom, to make him go farther from the fire, 
that he might have the very front, Paddle would 
merely nudge him gently along, looking amiably 
at him at the same time; and Tom, though he 
wouldn’t give way an inch farther than he was 
obliged, made no warlike demonstrations, such as 
putting up his back and swelling his tail. 

“T think, dear friend,” said Paddle one day (not 
being yet quite satisfied with the deference paid to 
him by his companion), “we fail in showing the reality of -our 
regard for each other in one respect.” 

“What is that ?? asked Tom. 

“We are not candid with each other as to our mutual faults, 
Don’t you think it would greatly improve us both if we acted 
the part of honest reprovers to each other ?” 

“T don’t know but what it might,” said Tom, 

“ Be assured of it,” said Paddle; “and that we may no longer 
neglect one of the most sacred duties of friendship, let us begin 
this very day.” 

“With all my heart,” said Tom ; “and, that being the case, do 
you know I’ve often thought that when you 2 


“Hush!” said Paddle: “everything in order, You know, 
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DOCTORS SELDOM LIKE THEIR OWN PHYSIC. 


dear, I am older than you. I may say I remember you a kitten ; 
so let me give you the benefit of my observations first.” 

“Very well,” said Tom ;-“I’m ready.” . 
“Well, then. First, dear,” said Paddle, “you are too fond ot 
the front of the fire, and sit in such a way before it that I’m 
obliged to have recourse to many gentle hints before I can induce 
you to move. In the next place, dear, when we go to dinner, 
you invariably try to take the nicest pieces, which I look upon 
as indelicate. In the third place 

“When will my turn be ?” interrupted Tom. 

“Stop,” said Paddle; “I haven't done ;’ and he went on to 
enumerate several other infirmities in Tom’s character, the 
exhibition of which he considered in some way to affect his 
own comfort. 

Tom, with some effort, contrived to wait it all out, and then 
asked, “ Pray, is that all ?” 

“ All I can think of at present,” said Paddle. 

“Then,” said Tom, drawing himself up, “in the first place 

“Thank you,” said Paddle, interrupting him; “you must 
excuse my staying now. I hope you'll improve upon what I’ve 
said to you; but I have an engagement, and cannot stop any 
longer this time.” 
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se Lome, sen! howe.” 


Ai ow fair I am,” said a golden wall- 
‘| flower, whose broad bright blos- 
soms rejoiced, in all the royalty 
of freedom, on the grey wall ot 
an ancient ruin. And the wind 
sighed through the ivy-covered galleries. 
aN and said, “ You are very fair!” 

NY aN “Why am I here?” said the. wallflower, 

@ “the only beautiful thing; why am I 
not in company with those whose fra- 
grance and whose charms mine equal 


or éxcel ?” 
“ Alas!” sighed the wind, and the listening 
ms ivy leaves trembled around, “would you 


leave your native home, and the friends of your youth? Here 
the wild bees seek you, here the birds sing around you, here you 
shine as a star in our sombre solitude.” 

But the traveller had gathered a blossom, and carried it away 
as a choice relic; and the wallflower was no longer satisfied 
with the homage of the bee, the admiration of the birds, or the 
friendship of the wind. 

“Bear me,” she said, “bear me to another soil worthy of my 
grace, and let me no longer pine unseen in this mournful place.” 

And the traveller came again, and tore the wallflower from 
the wall, and carried it away, and planted it in his own rich 
garden, among flowers of rare cost and culture; and now she 
learned the truth. 
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THE POWER OF LOVE, 


“Who is this?” said one. “What is this?” said another. 
“ Have the weeds of the field presumed-to enter our ranks ?” 

In vain the poor wallflower opened wide her blossoms; their 
gold was dimmed by the hues of her proud companions, and 
_ her perfume was lost in the powerful scents exhaled by those 
around her. 

“Ah! my ruin, my home! my old grey Seale !” she‘ exclaimed ; 
“ah, gentle breeze! ah, joyful birds! and ah, the voice of friend- 
ship !—what I have exchanged you for!” and so she mourned 
until she withered, and was cast away. 

But another grew up in her place on the old grey wall, and in 
the summer evenings the wind would whisper the sad story of 
her predecessor’s fate, and entreat her to be content to reign as a 
queen in the ruin. 


The Power of Love. 


Kye. HAT a horrible noise he makes!” said the reeds. 

“ Horrible,” said the rushes. 

“Like a bull bellowing,” said the reeds. 

“ Like a horse neighing,” said the rushes. 

x: “He makes the very earth shake!” they ex; 
“ Sy claimed together. 

“Ah, song beloved,” said the bittern’s mate ; “harsh and dis- 
sonant to many, but sweetest music to me. Hon it rejoices my 
heart to listen to it!” 

“Only hear her,” whispered the reeds to the rushes. “Well, 
it only shows what love can do.” 
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Lana's fn the Glass, 


a NEE associate with pigs, my dears,” said a duck to her 

young brood, as the sow, with her litter of ten, passed in 
the road, “Never associate with them, children: they are such 
gluttons, and such remarkably dirty feeders.” 


“Well, if that isn’t cool!” said the old sow, who heard the 
charge. “ How little we know ourselves! Why, there isn’t a 
mud-pool that you wouldn’t delight to poke your bill into; and 
as to gluttony, when were you ever known to stop eating while 

_ there was anything to eat? If you were to remember yourself, 
_then perhaps you wouldn't be so hard upon others.” 
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ay Gant tr be True: 


OR, HOW BOBBY WAS. TOO WISE TO BE TAKEN IN BY A PUFFING 
ADVERTISEMENT, 


== 1! Bob, Bob!” cried the sparrows in high 
delight to a robin that was hopping about 
picking up what he could find; “such 
capital news; the men of the farm have 
taken pity upon us, and, knowing how 
much trouble we have in getting a living, 
they have thrown down ever so much 
corn ; they have, indeed Thete it -is, 
open to any one who chooses to take it; 
come off, for fear it should be all gone.” 

“Stop a minute,” said Bob; “what made them put it there; 
was it for their own convenience ?” 

“Tt couldn’t be zhaz,” said the sparrows ; “for it is thrown about 
in every direction.” 

“And no hud-ma-duds put up to frighten us off,” said Bob, 
with a sceptical cock of his head. 


“Not one,” said the sparrows; “it is a clear case of bene- 


volence; the corn is meant for ws, depend on it.” 

“Let them eat it that believe it,” said Robin; “I have faith in 
Miss Lily, when she throws me crumbs in the winter, and_ I pick 
them up without fear; but I must have a better opinion of the 
friendship of the mez and their love for us than I have, before I 
venture on what I little doubt is only a poisoned bait. Don’t 
you see that it is far too good to be true? Take. my advice, 
and be content with a bit here and a bit there, as I am, 


eating in safety, and don’t risk your whole welfare on such 


suspicious offers,” 


No Woes, tol fhe stallest nor tatreal, 


i — 

Ai X\ 11, but I am so beautiful,” cried the large 
bindweed ; “ you will surely spare me ?” 

“Yes, of course!” said the gardener, “and 
let you go on choking and strangling every- 

thing you can lay hold of. Come down with 
you, and come up with you, beautiful as you are.” 
“You won't think of touching me,” said the chick- 
eG) weed: “I never strangled anything; I am the most 
innocent creature in the world, and brother groundsel 
and I are such favourites with the canaries.” 

“Innocent enough you may be in the hedges,” answered the 
gardener ; “so go there and live, where they who want to feed 
canaries may look for you and brother groundsel ; but I am not 
going to let you rob my flowers of the strength of the soil, 
depend on it ; so come out.” 

“Now,” cried a fine campion, “ pray, sir, don’t disturb me ; Iam 
excessively pretty, a variety of that handsome lychnis you think 
so much of. I do no harm, positive or negative, for I neither 
strangle like bindweed nor creep all over the ground like chick- 
weed. I stand on my place, a small place, and blossom like any 
other flower.” . 
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HOW MUCH WE OWE TO CIRCUMSTANCES, 


“Like any other flower, indeed!” said the gardener ; “a flower 
you may look like, and a very poor relation you may be to my 
beautiful lychnis, but, with all you can say for yourself, you are 
a weed, and you can’t deny it; so, if you took but half the 
ground you do, owv¢ you should come. We gardeners, who want 
perfect gardens, mustn’t stop at deadly nightshade or ugly sow- 
thistles or other undeniable pests, but root out everything that 
bears the name of a weed, without pity or hesitation.” 


SSL 


“ What beautiful harmony is in me!” he cried. 

He rustled through the poplars, and there were 
sighings and whisperings. 

“What sympathy, what tenderness of friendship is 
. in me!” he said. 

He crossed the mountain range and strengthened into a blast, 
till, struggling, he emerged roaring from the gorge, and filled the 
valley with his thunder. 

“What sublimity, what majesty is in me 

“Thank me for the music,” sang the harp. 

“Thank ws for the sympathy,” said the poplars. 

“Thank us for the sublimity,” said the mountains. 

Then the breeze fell into a lull, and said, softly, “Oh,-then I 
see I am simply wind, and take my qualities from the circum- 


stances I pass through : rather humbling, but true, I believe.” 
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he cried: 


“ 


OW we are admired! said 
the waters of a rushing 
cascade to the rocks over 
which they fell, as many 
standers-by exclaimed at 
their beauty. 

“Whom do you mean by 
we ?” asked the rocks. 

“Whom? why, we waters, 
of course ?” was the reply. 

“Are you so foolish and 
vain?” asked the ‘rocks, 
) frowning. “Can you not see 
that they who behold tremble before ws. You are merely worthy 
of remark because you are a feature in the scene.” 

“Hah! hah! hah! shouted the waters, and rushed on, echoing 
the laugh from point to point. “Do you really think. your 
rugged faces would charm any one unless adorned with our 
brilliancy ?” : 

“Depart!” said the rocks, with terrible frown, “and leave us 
to stand alone; then we shall know to whom beauty and glory 
belong.” 

“Let us leave them, and flow over yonder mead,” said the 
waters, They did so, and the rocks were silent, and so was the 
flood of the fields. None came to gaze nor to listen. 


“Ah!” murmured the waters, “we should not have refused 
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THE ONLY INFALLIBLE GUIDE, 


the rocks their share of honour. Truly they made us a thing 
of beauty.” 

“Brothers,” said the rocks, in hoarse echoes, “why did we 
drive away the waters? If we lent them our strength of form, 
they clothed us with their grace and splendour. Now, alas! 
they flow on in obscurity, and we are passed by unheeded and 
unpraised.” 


Saiee 


The only totallttle Guile, 


4IR, you are too. slow!” said the town-hall clock to the 
r’ market-place dial. 

“Am J; sir? I am sorry, but I believe I am 
always with the church tower,” said the dial. 

“The church tower is seldom right,” said the 
town-hall clock. 

“You surprise me!” said the dial. “I thought that it was 
regulated by the sun.” 

“ Probably,” replied the town-hall clock; “but the sun is not 
always with me, therefore he is not always to be depended on. 
If you wish to be right, look at me, and you are safe.” 

The dial stared, and, if he hadn’t been afraid of discomposing 
his works, would have shook his head. “ Now,” he said to him- 
self, “if he had stopped at telling me / was wrong, or if he had 
gone so far as to say that the church tower was not always 
according to the sun, I might have listened with respect ; but 
since he has the audacity to attack the sun itself, and declare 
that nobody is right but himself, why, he is not oy of a tick 
in reply, nor a moment’s consideration.” 
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Oli Dogs aut Young. 


a Wy ae have they brought in ?” asked the old cat of Tip, the 
worn-out terrier, who had just been in the yard to see 
the game-bags emptied. 

Tip, not observing Forrest and Bluff, two setters, following him, 
took his favourite place before the kitchen fire, and, stretching out 
his fore legs, laid his nose on his paws and said, contemptuously : 
“Miserable sport, hardly worth going out for.” 

“Such bags as we used to bring in,” he continued ; “that was 
something like sport. Thought nothing of a dozen hares; and 
rabbits—scores of ’em—and pheasants too, till we were fairly 
tired of picking ’em up.” 

“ Ah!” said the cat, who was nearly blind, and almost asleep, 
“our days were different from these. I was telling the grey 
kitten’s mother yesterday, that before I was her age I had caught 
as many rats as she had mice.” 

But Tip was not interested in the degeneracy of breeds in cats. 
Fle went on still more oratorically on the lamentable change that 
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UNFORTUNATE COINCIDENCE. 


had taken place among dogs, and describing his own prowess in 
fis day. Forrest and Bluff listened quietly. 

“Do but hear him,” at last Bluff said; “Now wouldn’t you 
believe he thinks there is not a dog left worth following a gun ?” 

“Perhaps, Mr. Tip,” said Forrest, “you carried off so much game 
in your time that you thinned the country, and left none for us.” 

Tip looked disconcerted at this discovery of having had more 
auditors of his boast than he had reckoned on, and, dropping his 
eyelids, pretended to be asleep. 

“Never heed him,” said Bluff, with a sly glance, for he knew 
he was shamming ; it’s a way old dogs have got of fancying there 
must be an end of good sport now they are past it. They see 
double all the success they ever had, and quite forget that they 
missed at any time. Poor old dog! we must mind and not make 
the same mistake, Forrest, when we are in Tip’s condition.” 

Whether it was the fire that was too hot, or the reflections of 
his two reprovers, somehow Tip found it more pleasant to change 
his place; and it was observed that, after that time, he looked 
modest when the bags were emptied, and was silent about the 
“doings of his day.” 


Untortunate cotnctionee. 


« N= what an idle fellow you are!” said the grey horse to 
the donkey; “I never by any chance look over the 

gate but I see you gossiping about in the lane.” 
“ Ask your pardon, sir,” said Ned, blinking innocently, “ but 
I was just saying to the dun cow that I never came into the 


lane but I found you looking over the gate.” 
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. Mar anfeoart Question, 

_ FINE day, sir,” said Drover, to a dog 
AY that had come over with an Irish 
reaper, 

“Where will you find it ?” said the 
stranger. “It’s little enough of fine 
days that I’ve seen since I’ve been 
in this country.” 

“Mr. Drover has never been tra- 
velling, you see,” said a Scotch 
terrier, “and isn’t knowing in any 
weather but English.” 

“I pity him,” said the stranger, “if he’s never seen the beautiful 
clear sky of old Ireland, where the sun shines all the day long, 
all the year round. 

“Well, for clear skies,” said the terrier, “ give me bonnie Scot- 
land, where the mists make such beautiful contrasts that a heap 
of brightness comes doubly delightful.” 

Drover trotted on in the middle. 

“I’m sorry our sky doesn’t please you, gentlemen,” he said ; 
“but, at any rate, you won't find fault with the earth, How 
pleasant and fruitful all around us is.” ( 

“ Pleasant !” said the Irish dog. “Oh, but it’s the green island 
that’s pleasant; and for fruitfulness, where is yours compared 
with hers? Why, I haven’t seen green grass since I left her, 
though I’ve looked for it all the way.” 

“And think of the oatmeal that comes from us!” said the 
terrier; “and isn’t whisky made from the very sod beneath you 


feet? And then the pleasant heather! oh, how I long for it !” 
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TOO TIGHT MAKES LOOSE. 


“Well,” said Drover, still trotting on between them, “what do 
you say to yon pretty brook, so bright and so clear, and winding 
in and out among the fields, so that one never wants water long 
on the hottest day: I suppose you've nothing better than that !” 

“Ts it water you speak of ?” said the Irish dog. “Well, then, 
you've never heard of the lakes, and streams, and the rivers that 
cover my country, and make it the delight of the whole earth ?” 

“No, nor of our lakes, and our streams, and our rivers,” said 
the terrier. “The very chaeee of them fills my heart with 
admiration.” 

“Gentlemen,” said Drover, turning round, “ dilawsu me to ask, if 
we have no sky, no earth, and no water worth looking at, and 
you have such excellent ones at home, what made you leave 
them, and what brought you here ?” 


Too hgih makes Jonar. | 


>, AWA IZZ went the beer through the hole from wate it had 
& driven the peg ! 
The master hammered the peg in tight. 
Fizz—fizz—fizz went the beer through a seam in 
the cask! 
g The master plastered the seam with pitch. 
Bang went the beer through the bunghole all over the cellar! 
“It’s a pity!” said the old barrel, standing nearly empty, “but 
if he had but left it a little liberty and breathing room, it wouldn't 
have taken the law into its own hands,” 
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“WHat can bring the people 
into the groves to hear 


those nightingales sing?” said an 
owlet to his mother. 

The old owl didn’t know, and 
didn’t care—she was busy watch- 
ing a bat. 

“Pm sure I have as fine a voice as any nightingale, and far 
stronger.” 

“Stronger, certainly, my son,” said the owl, with a blink, for 
the bat had escaped. 

“T shall go into the grove to-night, and give them a song,” said 
the owlet. 

The owl opened her round eyes very wide, but said nothing. 

Accordingly, when night came, and the hour for the sweet 
trilling of the singing birds drew near, he flew heavily along, and 
placed himself in a conspicuous part of the grove, that he might 
be seen and heard to a proper advantage. 

Now the nightingales did not by any means admire the pros- 
pect either of his company or his co-operation in their concert ; 
so those who were bent on singing sought another grove, while 
those who were content to be quiet for the night kept snugly 
at roost. 

“Where can the nightingales be ?” said the people who came 
to hear them. 

Upon this the owlet set up a hoot so loud and so long that it 


nearly frightened them into fits. 
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A SHUT-UP TO AN EVEN QUESTION. 


“That creature has terrified them, and scared them all away,” 
said one. “I will soon despatch him. Where’s my gun ?” 

But the disconcerted owlet took the hint, and before the gun 
came he had got back to his mother. 

“Your feathers are ruffled, my son. Have you been singing ?” 

The owlet reluctantly related his disgrace and narrow escape. 

“Tt is just what I expected, and I am glad you are safe back.” 

“Then why did you suffer me to go?” said the owlet, 
indignantly. 

“ Because I was sure it was a point on which nothing but expe- 
rience could convince you. I don’t understand music, and cannot 
tell why people should take the trouble to go and hear nightin- 
gales sing, and at the same time shoot owls for hooting, but I 
know it to be a fact. There is much difference between our 
voices, which I can myself discern every time I hoot. Ours may 
be superior, for anything I know; but as the prejudice of the 
public mind is strong on the other side, I shouldn’t think ot 
disputing the point; and, probably, now you have experienced 
the effect of your performance on their ears, you will be satisfied, 
with me, to leave them alone in their mistake.” 


aR 


A shukuy to an roen question. 


g Ow well I whistle !” said the wind to the keyhole. 
“Well, if that isn’t rich!” said the keyhole to the wind ; 
“ you mean how well / whistle.” 
“Get me some paper,” said the old woman, “and stuff up that 
keyhole and stop the draught.” 


And so neither wind nor keyhole whistled any longer. 
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Tt Wier se mit ie Fool, 


a BGs teacher sat in the high- 
way, and his book was 
open in his hand. 

“Come, let us hear his words,” 
said one to his companion. 

“Go thou,’ was the answer; 
“but as for me, thou seest this 
cap and bells on my head, and 
my motley coat: what should I do at the feet of the teacher ?” 

Now he that walked with the fool was of high stature, with a 
head lifted up, and he had a strut in his gait, and a conscious 
smile on his face, which said plainly, “I am of high price.” 

So he came to the teacher, and Motley stood looking on afar off. 

What knowest thou ?” dees the teacher. 

“Something of everything,” was the answer. 

“ Thou knowest not that which Ican show thee,” said the teacher. 

“Of that I doubt,” was the reply. 

Then the teacher propounded the truth, and laid before him 
all that he should know to be truly wise. 

“Ts ¢his your instruction ?” said the man, “Listen, I pray you, 
to me: I have a clearer knowledge of this that you pretend to 
teach, and can make it plainer and pleasanter to learn, Can you 
show me nothing else ?” 

The teacher shook his head and replied : 

“I would show you your ignorance ; but, conceit blinding your 
eyes, you are not able to see it.” 

So the man was greatly offended, and scoffed at the teacher, 


and rose and went his way. 
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THE WISE MAN AND THE FOOL, 


But Motley drew near, and cried, “Good sir, I would thou 
couldst teach me.” 

«And why not ?” asked the teacher. 

“Nay ; I am but a poor fool,” said Motley, 

“ And thou £zowest it, and wouldst be wise 2” said the teacher. 

“That would I truly,” answered Motley ; “and as to knowing 
I am a fool, how can I help it? -Have I not a cap and bells on 
my head, and a fool’s coat on my back ?” 


“And wilt thou part with. them ?” 

“Ay, willingly, if thou wilt teach me where to get sober 
garments,” 

“Sit down at my feet, then, and learn,” said the teacher, 

So I saw that the fool sat down, and listened, and learned ; 
and after a time his cap and bells and motley raiment were ex- 
changed for other clothing ; and while I wondered I remembered 
the words in the teacher’s book, “Seest thou a man wise in his 


own conceit ? there is more hope of a fool than of him,” 
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FU acer, bright and gladsome brook! I pray 
thee stay awhile: I love to see my 
moss-grown face in thy clear waters.” 

It was an ancient bridge, with many- 
coloured lichens on its crumbling stone, 
(@ that cried thus to the brook. 

“Nay,” said the brook, “I cannot 
tarry ; my river is far off, and I must 
not rest till I find it.” 

“Brook, dear, beautiful brook, stay 
and sing to us while we dance,” said a 
group of daffodils, that were trembling 
with delight in the summer breeze. 

“Dance ye, and play,” said the brook, 
“but I tarry not. As I sing I flow 
onwards, for my river is far off, and I 
may not stay till I gain it.” 

“Brook, what song do you sing? How is it that you fear not 
to break our sacred silence? Remember the tale of quietness we 
tell, and cease your gay prattling.” 

Thus spake some old grey tombstones that rose above the 
churchyard wall, and frowned darkly on the silver brook as it 
glittered in the moonlight. 

“Nay, I cannot be silent. My song is given me, and my voice 
is made to sing it, and I must not leave it off till I have gained 
my river ;’ thus answered the brook. 
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HOW TO WORK. 


“Pretty brook, thou art not wide enough,” said the moon. 
“Spread thyself over thy narrow banks, that I may rejoice more 
in thee, and thou mayest reflect more of my mild splendour.” 

“Pleasant moon,” answered the brook, “I cannot be more than 
I am; neither can I have more of thy brightness yet; but my 
banks will be wide indeed, and my glory great indeed, when I 
have reached my river.” 

“Presumptuous brook!” said the sun, “dry up. What! wilt 
thou dare to steal my splendour to dress thy poor threadlike 
course? Dry up and perish !” 

“Nay, by your leave, mighty sun, I will flow on under rushes, 
and hide from your scorn, and so reach my river.” 

And the brook dd reach its river ; for it was like the strong 
heart that neither trial nor temptation can hold in its hands, 


Bor tor War's. 


hEMG. UKEY, you've got an easy life of it,’ grumbled the 
¥* pot to the kettle; “sitting there like a lady all day 
long, with nothing to do but boil a little water and 
sing a pretty song.” 

“TJ do what is given me to do, and do it cheerfully,” 
said Sukey. “One can but be employed, and you, 
when you are sputtering over your pudding or potatoes, and the 
frying-pan, when he is spitting with his cakes, are on no harder 
service, really, than I am; but everything depends on the way 
you take work. J sing over mine / 
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XU! Hetmos in Heir season, 


“T o0OK at those foolish creatures!” croaked an old frog to a 
neighbour who squatted beside him on the margin of a 

pool in which some tadpoles were making merry. “I have 
lectured them times out of mind; I have, indeed; and the 
moment my back is turned they are at it again,” 

“Well,” said the neighbour, “they look uncommonly happy ; 
suppose you and i yo and take a turn with them ?” 

“ My dear friend, you shock me!” croaked the old frog. “ Con- 
sider our age and dignity ; it would be most unbecoming !” 

“Not a bit more, friend, than their sitting solemnly by us 
would bein them. You are right, Frogs ought to behave like 
frogs ; but then you should not object to tadpoles behaving 
like tadpoles,” 
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The charily Hoel comereltt faults anit infirmities. 


S EAR moss!” said the thatch on an old ruin, “I am so worn, 

so patched, so ragged ; really, I am quite unsightly. I wish 
you would come and cheer me up a little ; you will hide all my 
infirmities and defects, and, through your loving sympathy, no 
finger of contempt or dislike will be pointed at me.” 

“T come!” said the moss ; and it crept up and around, and in 
and out, till every flaw was hidden, and all was smooth and fair. 
Presently the sun shone out, and the old thatch looked gloriously 
in the golden rays. 

“ How beautiful the thatch looks !” cried one. 

“ How beautiful the thatch looks!” cried another. 

“ Ah!” cried the old thatch, “rather let them say how beautiful 
is the loving moss, that spends itself in covering all my faults, 
keeping the knowledge of them all to herself, and by her own 
grace making my age and poverty wear the garb of youth 


and luxuriance.” 
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ASCAL! how in the 
world came you 
there?” said a flar- 
ing scarlet poppy to 
a cheery crimp little 
daisy that grew at 
his feet. 

“That’s more than I can tell,” 

said the daisy. 

“Don't you feel ashamed of 
being so near me?” said the 
Poppy: 

“Not at all,” said the daisy. 
/ “Don’t you see how tall I 
5 “~-am ?” said the poppy. 

“Yes, very tall, indeed,” said the daisy. 

“And handsome ?” said the poppy. 

“Yes,” said the daisy. 
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THE POPPY AND THE DAISY. 


EK Don't you feel afraid of me?” ia the poppy. 

“Not a bit,” said the daisy. 

“How very short you are!” said the poppy. 

“Very,” said the daisy. 

* And insignificant,” said the poppy. 

“Yes,” said the daisy. 

“And ugly,” said the poppy. 

“I deny that,” said the daisy. 

“No one would look twice at you,” said the poppy. 

“Perhaps not,” said the daisy. 

“The people pass through the field and don’t see you,” said 
the poppy. 

‘“Do they?” said the daisy. 

“They can’t help seeing me /” said the poppy. 

“No, I’m sure they can’t,” said the daisy. 

“And they admire me!” said the poppy. 

“Do they ?” said the daisy. 

“You know they do,” said the poppy, growing redder with 
passion. 

“T’m sure I don’t,” said the daisy. 

“You're as envious as you can be,” said the poppy. 

“Quite a mistake,” said the daisy. 

“Oh, you would give the whole field to be in my place,” said 
the poppy. 

“J wouldn't,” said the daisy. 

“Who would spend a thought on you?” said the poppy, 
contemptuously. 

“Robert Burns,” said the daisy. 

“T wish the reapers would come to cut the corn.” 

“So do I,” said the daisy. 

“Why do you want them?” said the poppy. 

“Simply, because you do,” said the daisy. 
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THE POPPY AND THE DAISY. 


“Very fine! it’s your conceit ; you think they will look at 
you,” said the poppy. 

“No, I don’t, indeed,” said the daisy. 

“They won't trouble themselves about you,” said the poppy. 

“T hope not,” said the daisy. 

“T shall turn my back on you,” said the poppy. 

“Do,” said the daisy. 

“ Are you not very sorry?” said the poppy. 

“Not at all,” said the daisy. 

“T despise you,” said the poppy. 

“Do you?” said the daisy. 

“Tt makes me ill to look at you,” said the poppy. 

“How wise of you to turn round then!” said the daisy. — 

“You couldn’t turn your back on me,” said the poppy. 

“No, Pm such a stiff little thing,” said the daisy. 


“What made you turn round again?” said the daisy. 

“Oh, dear!” said the poppy. 

“What’s the matter?” said the daisy. 

“The reapers are coming,” said the poppy. 

“Don’t you want them ?”’ said the daisy. 

“Oh, I’m afraid they'll cut me down,” said the poppy ; 
“they’ve just cut down a whole company of us.” 

“Ah! you're so tall,” said the daisy. 

“ Alas, alas!” sighed the poppy. 

“And so handsome,” said the daisy. 

“Ah!” said the poppy. 

“They'll be sure to see you,” said the daisy. 

“Oh, don’t!” groaned the poppy ; “I wish I were short, 
like you.” 

“T am very short,” said the daisy. 

“They won’t see you,” said the poppy. 
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“No, nobody looks at me,” said the daisy. 

“Good-bye, daisy, they are close ; I shall soon be cut down,” 
said the poppy. 

“Good-bye,” said the daisy. 

“ve been very rude to you; will you forgive me?” said 
the poppy. 

“Oh, don’t mention it,” said the daisy. 

“Are you sorry for me?” said the poppy. 

“Yes, with all my heart,” said the daisy. 

“You're a dear, kind little thing,” said the poppy. ~ 

“Thank you, kindly,” said the daisy. 

“You never made much of yourself,” said the poppy. 

“T never had the chance,” said the daisy. 

Poor poppy! he never spoke more. The scythe reached him 
just as the daisy was closing for the night, and when she opened 
in the bright, fresh morning, he lay prostrate beside her. While 
she was thinking over his fate a heavy heel pressed on her and 
drove her almost into the earth, and she thought she should 
never get up again. But she did, and soon looked as cheery as 
ever, and was more convinced than before that it was better to 
grow low than high, and to be plain than to be gaudy, and felt 
that she had rather be a poor little daisy than the handsomest 
poppy that ever graced the fields. 
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Links in He Onatn. 


HE blast that drove the storm-cloud across the heavens 
shook the oak; and the acorn-cup, loosened from its fruit, 
fell on the pathway. 

The cloud burst ; a rain-drop filled the acorn-cup. 

A. robin, wearied by the sultry heat’ of an autumn day, and 
troubled by the fury of the storm, hopped on the path when all 
was calm, and drank of the rain-drop. Refreshed and gladdened, 
he flew to his accustomed place on the fence of the poet’s garden, 
and there he trilled his sweetest, happiest song. 

The poet heard, and, rising from his reverie, wrote a chant of 
grateful rejoicing. The chant went forth into the world, and 


entered the house of sorrow, and uttered its heart-stirring accents 
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by the couch of sickness. The sorrowful were comforted, the sick 
were cheered. 

Many voices praised the poet. He said, “The chant was 
inspired by the robin’s song.” 

| “T had not sung so well if I had not drank of the rain-drop,” 
said the robin. 

“T should have sunk into the earth had not the acorn-cup 
received me,” said the rain-drop. ay 

“T had not been there to receive you, but for the angry blast,” 
said the acorn-cup. 

And so they that were comforted praised the blast; but the 
blast replied, “ Praise Him at whose word the stormy wind ariseth, 
and who from darkness can bring light ; making his mercies often- 
times to pass through unseen, unknown, and unsuspected channels, 
and bringing in due time, by his own way, the grateful chant from 
the angry storm-cloud.,” | 


™ 


bs Panntiend in Hint. 


“HY do you put your ears down, pray ?” said the 
young colt, galloping up to the donkey with a 
fierce, conceited air. 

“Why do you put yours up, sir? if I may make’ 
so bold as to ask,’ said Ned, looking demurely 
at him. 

“Why? Because I like it,” said the colt, haughtily. 
“Thank you, sir. The same reason will do for me, by your 


leave. I’m sure your worship wouldn't desire a better.” 
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Preaching ant Prackstug, 


“\X ELL, before I’d put 
up with chat /” 


said Crummie, the cow, 
as she watched the boy 
putting a collar on Dob- 
bin the cart-horse, that 
was about to be taken 
to plough. “The idea 
of a great creature like 

: you submitting to a little 
fellow like that—it’s really quite aa nS 

“Quietly,” said the cart-horse ; “he is very small, but very 
knowing, and I am not ashamed of being led and managed 
by him.” 

“A poor spirit you must have, then,” said Crummie, jeeringly ; 
“why, you might send him across the field with one kick. She 
had hardly finished, when Rover the dog came up to call the 
cow to milking. Finding Crummie inattentive, he ran barking 
and snapping at her legs, 

“Oh, dear!” cried Crummie, and took to her heels, nearly 
upsetting Dobbin, who had just time to say, as she passed 
in her clumsy run, “Ha! ha! why don’t you kick him across 
the field? I’m sure you're big enough; but that’s the way 


with your wise folk, who can settle the nation, they think, 
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but give way to the smallest difficulty that they happen to 
meet. She abused me for submitting to a superior nature, 
and yet runs before . yelping cur = =A a third of her size, 
and no better any way.” . 


The hree Onlours, 


Gp yey: HERE was a feud—red, and blue, and yellow stood in 
%, open defiance, each of the other two. 
“ Acknowledge me chief!” said red. “I am ever 


the emblem of charity. All that is warm and redo- 
lent of comfort and kindness is arrayed in my tints. 
I rest on this rose, and claim precedence.” 

“Acknowledge me chief!” said blue. “I am the emblem of 
truth. All that is high and pure and just wears my hue. I rise 
and shine from yonder sky, and claim precedence.” 

“ Acknowledge me chief!” said yellow. “I am the emblem of 
light and glory. Kings are crowned, palaces glitter with my 
lustrous colour. Receive me, O sun! to thee I call, and claim 
precedence.” | 

“ Ah, my children!” said the sun, “the very heavens weep at 
your disunion. Be reconciled, I pray, and show your strength of 
beauty where it must ever lie—in harmony.” And they rose at 
the entreaty, and embraced in the tearful clouds, and the sun 
shone out on them, and glorious in loveliness was the rainbow 
they made. 
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Uniier a slinth misheke. 


“GEAR me! there’s a great deal in knowing 

oneself,” said Grim the yard-dog to a poor 

half-starved cur that ran in and out by 
sufferance and picked up a bit or a bone 
as he could. 

“Oh, yes, sir, I quite agree with you; 
only sometimes, as in my case, there’s nothing 
worth knowing,” said the cur. 

<7 “Self-knowledge,” observed Grim, “saves us from 
conceit. It is quite sad to observe the mistakes people make 
through ignorance.” 

“Well, there’s a great advantage that way in being poor; for 
nobody flatters the poor, so they are in less danger of being 
conceited,” remarked the hungry cur. 

“True,” replied Grim; “but there’s Mopsy—did you ever 
notice her? She is so self-satisfied, so full of admiration of her 
charms, she can hardly walk.” 

“ Ah, she is very pretty, indeed ; I suppose her head is a a little 
turned. Now there, you, sir, see ihe advantage of being ugly, 
for the ugly, like the poor, have no flatterers. So we——’” 

“We!—ugly! What do you mean by your impudence!” said 
Grim, showing his teeth. “I should hope I am as handsome as 
she is any day, only my beauty is of a different kind. 

4 «Ah, yes, to be sure, sir—I hope no offence—only hers is a 
more common sort of beauty that strikes everybody, you see,” 
said the cur, in a fright. 

“True; mine, I admit, is more refined, severe, and classical— 
greatly, you see, to be preferred to hers,” 
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“Oh, no doubt, sir,” said the cur, much relieved to see the turn 
things had taken, for he had been afraid of entire banishment 
from the yard, 
_ “And yet,” continued Grim, “J never strut, nor assume airs. | 
No! Aware of what I am, I am satisfied with the silent homage 
that I am sure I must receive from all competent judges; and 
were I to be petted and praised to the full as much as Mopsy, I 
should not be lifted a hair's breadth in my own esteem, so 
thoroughly do I know myself.” 

“ Ah, self-knowledge is a fine thing, indeed!” cried the cur, 
“and I’m quite convinced by what your worship has said, that 
it’s a very wise dog indeed that arrives at it. As for my poor 
self, I shall henceforth make sure of nothing concerning the 
subject, but that I am nearly always hungry—a fact that admits 
of no mistake.” 


X balance of zinantages. 


“@W? u!” said the birds and the fish to the flying-fish, “ if 
we were like you, could fly and swim too, how happy, 
how safe we should be! Yours are double privileges 
of enjoyment and security.” 

“They are,” said the flying fish, “but envy me 
not ; for these double privileges bring double dangers 
and double wants. I can’t, like you, remain content either in 
air or water, buc must often be changing from one to the other. 
Thus I expose myself to the perils of both, and have double 
risks and double wants.” 
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HEDGEHOG and ‘a tortoise lived together on amicable terms 
in a garden. One day the tortoise found the hedgehog 
very disconsolate under a hedge. 

“What’s the matter?” he cried; “everything is lively and 
bright ; it is warm enough even for me; I’ve taken the trouble 
to walk all across the path, on purpose to know why you sit 
sluggishly here in the shade, instead of rejoicing in this glorious 
sunshine.” 

The hedgehog was for some time ashamed to tell; at last he 
confessed that he was jealous. “ There is not acreature,” he said, 
“that is without friends but myself. The cat, who kills the birds 
and destroys the game, is petted and caressed. The dog, who, 
while he guards the sheep often kills the lambs, is made one of 
the family. There’s not a bird nor a beast that I see around that 


doesn’t receive some kind of affection or admiration, however 
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useless, or even mischievous it may be; but I, who am perfectly 

harmless, and most diligent in discharging the duties for which 

I am placed here—I, against whom no single charge can be laid 

—am looked on with disgust, or avoided.” ‘ 
“And you don’t know why ?” said the tortoise. 

“No, do you ?” said the hedgehog. 
“Yes, I do,” said the tortoise. “All that you say with regard 
to your moral character is true; but if you are aware of it, you~ 
have at least forgotten that you are covered with prickles, which, 
though they don’t interfere with your respectability, make you 
disagreeable company to all but such as I, who, being thick- 
skinned, feel no inconvenience from them. Be content, my 
friend, to live quietly and do your work unnoticed, remembering 
that if your prickles keep you from the caresses received by 
pets, they also save you from the caprices which they often 
suffer. Dogs are hanged, and cats are drowned; but who ever 

heard of any but a hungry gipsy killing a hedgehog ?” 


Wo tore sorrom Hoan Yor tearl can toll. 


“T AM lost! I shall be drowned! Oh, I shall be wholly carried 
away and destroyed !” cried the new stone trough under 

the pump. 
“Oh no, you won't!” said the old trough, calmly. “TI was 
where you are for many and many a year, and often had a fuller 
stream upon me than is coming on you now; but I always found 


that when I was up to the brim I ran over.” 
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Went efor Flowers, 


sprawling over the hedge; I think you might 
have more modesty than to come so close to 
us!” said a beautiful wild rose to a bramble; 
“T wonder you are allowed here!” 

“Madam,” replied the bramble, “I am 
neither handsome nor fragrant, as you are, I 
admit ; you Promise much fairer than I do, and any one who saw 
us both would expect to fare better on you than on me when the 
time came for flowers to change into fruit; and yet, excuse my 
freedom, you bring forth nothing but dzrds’ 
meat, while I feast multitudes of men, women, 
k and children with my ‘poor man’s mulber- 
NS ries.” So, on the whole, you might more 
profitably be spared from the hedge than I!” 


on 
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a thrush, after having vainly battered 
about a frozen snail, which she at last 
gave up in despair. 

“Anything is better than Zhzs /” 
chirped a robin in a melancholy tone, 
as he saw the last crumb picked up by 
a sparrow before he could hop to it, 
and knew his breakfast was gone. 

“ Anything is better than this,” murmured a blackbird, perched 
on a leafless branch, with his feathers puffed out to twice their 
usual size. “Why doesn’t Master John come and shoot us with 
his gun? That sharp, short death would be easy compared with 
this lingering misery !” 

“Poor dear creatures!” cried the black cat, who had been 
watching them and listening behind a snow-drift. “You are all 
quite right. Take my advice and bear it no longer; and as 
Master John doesn’t seem to be coming, let me, in a friendly 
way, put you out of your troubles !” 

Away they all flew, at the very sight of her ears above the 
drift, without waiting to hear her offer. 

“TJ; knew how it would be!” she cried, more provoked than 
surprised. “Though they are silly enough to talk nonsense, 
they are wise enough to know better than abide by their words.” 
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The Milltorse ant fe Barer, 


“ Ay yee a dull life yours is!” said a racer to a mill-horse. 
“ Dull enough,” said the mill-horse. 

“You must feel uncommonly stupid !” 

“Stupid enough,” said the mill-horse. 

“Round and round—round and round, and that, day after day! 
No wonder your head hangs down—why, you're just a piece of 
machinery, and no better.” 

The mill-horse didn’t answer, but continued going his round ; 
while the racer, who was tethered near, repeated his remarks 
every time he came within hearing. 

“T’m afraid I’ve offended you,” said the racer. 

“Oh, no,” answered the mill-horse ; “but my quiet life has this 
advantage in it—it gives me time to think before I speak.” 

“ And have you been thinking while I have been talking ?” 
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“Yes,” answered the mill-horse; and I’ll tell you what I’ve 
been thinking—you're a very fine fellow, and I am contemptible 
in your sight ; but I know which of us would be the most missed. 
Depend on this, if I and my breed were to take our departure, 
and no other substitutes could be found, folks would do without 
‘racing, and take you and your breed into our places.” 


. — Uthle anit Gon. 


Ke eMONG some jars of wine of various sizes stood one 
Me considerably smaller than the rest, and it was con- 
sequently looked down upon with much contempt by 
its companions. 

“How many are there of us in all?’ asked a 


> portly jar. 
“Fifteen,” cried the little one, “as 7 count.” 
“As you count!” returned the offended vessel, disdainfully. 
“You surely don’t so count as to number yourself among us!” 

“ And why not ?” asked the little jar stoutly. “I am quite 
full, and what more can any of you be? I think our respecta- 
bility lies in making a perfect use of our capacity, whatever it 
may be, and not in having a large one or a small one. But I 
can tell you another thing —the wine that’s in me is three times 
as precious as that which you contain: so that a little of me is 
worth a great deal of you. Quantity is of consequence in the 


value of a thing, but quality has more to do with it still.” 
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_———————— 


BOUNDS TO FORBEARANCE. 


AzyY and meddlesome neighbours had a 
spite against the miller, and so they 
wanted to destroy the mill. 

“We cannot bear those sails,” they 
said; “they are unsightly, and you can 
work by water.” 

“ All right,” said the miller; “you can 

take them away if you think fit.” 

“What do you want with this waterwheel? Surely, grinding 
may be done by hand. We shall cut off the stream, or take 
away the wheel.” 

“ All right,” said the miller ; “we will grind by hand.” 

“T can’t see what you want with this shaped building ; square 
walls are as good as round; we will pull it down and build it up 
again,” they said, encouraged by his peaceable spirit. In fact, 
the miller had made enough. to live without his mill, and was 
ready to please his neighbours even at a sacrifice to himself. As 
to rebuilding the mill, however, he demurred a little; said the 
round building had worked well, but if they must change it, they 
must ; he would not resist them. 

“We shall put another foundation,” they said. “We want to 
get rid of this one.” 

Then he started up, and brandished his stick, and cried, “Take 
my sails! take my wheel! cut off my stream! pull down my 
walls! but Jay a finger on the foundation and you are all dead 


men. I might believe your changes might turn out improvements, 
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though I didn’t like them; but when it comes to touching the 
stone on which it has rested ever since it was a mill, I see what 
your meaning is: you want to overthrow it altogether and bury 
us in its ruins.” 


Sema 


Tue test Meare 


IITHER away?” said ome to a neighbour 
about to depart. 
“To market,” was the amswer. 
“What money have you to buy with ?” 
“Money? none, not I!” 
“Then how can you trade ?” 
“Very well; my master merchant takes other 
things in payment.” 

“Good ; where are they ?” 

“Oh, I have them in plenty.” 

“Tell me what they are.” 

“ By all means, and what I shall exchange them for, too.” 

“Yes, yes, let us have it all,” said the man. 

“Then first, I want rest: for that I am going to exchange my 
burdens of sin and sorrow and want. Second, I want life: for 
that 1 shall part with at death. Third, 1 want perfect clothing, 
clean and fair, for which I shall exchange these filthy rags.” 

“Nay, but yours is a wonderful market.” 

“Wonderful, indeed ; we are bidden to buy without money or 
price, and He whom we buy of enriches us. as much by what He 


takes away as by what He gives.” 
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Otter pongle’s roubles rasy bo drar. 


OU must really exercise patience,” said an old rat to a 

brother that had been caught in a trap. “No doubt it 

is painful ; but squeaking will do you no good whatever, and it 
is very distressing to us to hear.” 

“You are mighty compassionate,” said the prisoner, trying to 
ease his leg. ; 

“Oh, I assure you I feel beyond all description for you,” said 
the old rat: “I can enter into your sufferings most fully ; but, 
you see, notwithstanding that I grieve so gee I can command 
myself and behave with moderation.” 

“Very fine!” replied the captive ; “I could do the same if I 
were sitting at my ease looking at you in this trap ; but I doubt 


exceedingly if your philosophy would hold out if you were here 
instead of there.” 
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‘}9 stop that poor, thin twitter of yours, 
Bob!” said the raven to the robin. 

Bob generally took a good deal to 
be daunted; but he stood now half 
ashamed, till, recovering himself, he said, 
“Beg pardon, sir, I have been thought to 

sing like the nightingale here, by very good 
judges.” 
“Nightingale! A melancholy, woe-begone ditty 
she gives. Keep me from nightingales !” said the raven. 

“Ah, I see; you like something cheerful, sir—like this lark 
who has just come down, for instance.” 

“Lark! Insufferably monotonous,” said the raven. 

“Oh, variety, then, is what you: require; and here is the 
thrush ; she is the songster for you!” said Bob. 

“The thrush has good notes and variety, and is cheerful, I 
admit; but oh! so intensely rustic and familiar—absolutely 
vulgar!” said the raven. 

“Sir,” said Bobby, with a waggish look, “I wish you would 
give us a song, that we might know what good singing really is.” 

The raven sidled off, provoked and offended. 

“Te put us down, when he never could do anything but 
croak! No, no, my friends, we won't stand ¢hat,” said Bobby ; 
and he set up one of his loudest twitters immediately. 
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a OW insufferably impudent she is!” said the old goose, 
looking up from grubbing in the mud of the pond. 
“Who ?” inquired the old sow, who was grazing with her 
young ones beside her. 
“Why, the farmer’s wife. Would you believe it? she told 


her servant this morning that she was as szlly as a goose !” hissed 
the old goose. 

“Ah! unpleasant to you, no doubt; but you might know 
geese ave reckoned very silly. I don’t think so much of that,” 
said the sow. 


“Ah! don’t you ?” exclaimed the angry goose; “then let me 
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inform you that at the same time she told the servant she was 
as dirty asa pig!” ~ 

“Ho! did she?” cried the sow; “as dirty as a pig! that’s 
quite another case, and I agree eich you: she zs insufferably 


!?? 


impudent ! 


Nothing to toast of. 


; EN ‘ICK, tick, tick!” went the kitchen clock, and looked very 
contemptuously on all around him. “A parcel of 
dummies you are,” he cried. 

“Why, I can sing,” said the kettle. 

“Yes, when you are on the firg,” he answered ; 
ie “but, now the grate is cold and black, you are as 
Silent as the rest.” 

“T can hiss,” said the frying-pan. 

“T can thunder,” said the pestle and mortar. 

“T can drown your ticking with my voice,” said the 
coffee-mill. 

“T can blow like a tempest,” said the bellows. 

“Pshaw !” exclaimed the clock, “you have no utterance the 
moment you are left to yourselves ; hear me, how I tick through- 
out the night, and reverence my powers.” 

“Very fine!” they cried out in chorus; “you think grand 
things of yourself; but where would your power be if cook forgot 
to wind you up? You have nothing in yourself any more than 
we have, depend upon that.” 
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The nee of Aatuersily. 


OME storks just arrived from Holland perched on a rocky 
ridge on the Northumbrian coast, where a few newly-come 
night herons were fishing and feeding. 

The herons looked rather shyly at ey and replied to their 
civil greeting with a surly “Qua, qua.” 

“TI see you are on the ground before us,” said a stork, taking 
no notice of the churlish welcome, “but we shall find fish enough 
for us all, no doubt.” 

“There would have been enough for us if you had stopped in 
Holland,” answered a heron, sharply. 

“ And, by the same rule, I might say we should have had more 
than enough if you had kept in America,” said the stork ; “but, 
brother, let us learn better from adversity than to cherish a 


grudging spirit. For my part, I owe this to the pains of banish- 
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ment; my heart is open at once to any fellow-sufferer, and I 
welcome him as a compatriot, whatever quarter he may come 
from, knowing no difference between north or south, east or 
west ; and I almost think that the benefit of a sympathising 
disposition is cheaply bought by the pains of a temporary exile 
from home.” 


BRANCH, broken from the tree by the 
tempest, rode on the rapid current of the 
swollen stream. 

“See how I lead the waters,” he cried to 
the banks. “See howI command and carry 
the stream with me,” he cried again. 


es sais. jutting rocky ridge, over which the torrent 
e' Ba dashed, caught the branch, and kept it shattered 


Me and imprisoned while the waters flowed on and on. 
= “Alas!” cried the branch, “how can you hold me 
thus? Who will govern the stream? how will it prosper without 
my guidance?” 

“Ask the banks,” said the rocky ledge. And -the banks 
answered, “Many, like you, have been carried by the stream, 
fancying that they carried 74 And as to the loss you will be 
to the waters, don’t be uneasy. You are already forgotten, as 
those are who came before you, and as those will soon be 


who may follow.” 
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Wht te a Donen. 


10’D be a donkey ?” said a smart-looking 
horse that was grazing in a meadow, 
under the hedge of which a heavily- 
laden donkey was picking up a thistle. 

“Who'd be a donkey ?” said a cow 

in the opposite meadow, looking at 
him through the gate. 
“Who'd be a donkey ?” said an elderly 
gentleman, dressed in black, walking in 
a reflecting manner up the road,*his arms. 
crossed behind his back, and his stick 
under his arm. 

“ Friends,” said the donkey, with a 
very long piece of bramble hanging from 
his mouth, “ you'll excuse my speaking while I am eating, which 
is not polite; but, in order to set your benevolent hearts at rest, 
I beg to assure you that /’d be a donkey.” 

“Well,” said the horse, “there’s no accounting for taste. I 
wouldn’t. Do you mean to say that you prefer your ragged 
pasture out there to my delicate fare in here?” 

“TI never tasted yours,” said the donkey; “mine is very 
pleasant.” 

“Do you mean to say, friend,” asked the cow, “that you prefer 


carrying that heavy load to living at ease as I do ?” 
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“T never lived at ease; I am used to my burden,” said 
the donkey. 

“T should think, my poor fellow,” said the gentleman, “you 
would be glad even to change places with your master, vagabond 
as he is, You would certainly escape beating and starvation. I 
see the marks on your poor head where his blows have been, and 
your ribs plainly tell what your ordinary fare is.” 

“ Sir,” said the donkey, “I am greatly obliged to you for your 
pity, but I assure you it is misplaced ; my master is more of a 
brute than I am, both when he gets intoxicated and when he 
beats me. I don’t like beating, especially about the head; but 
it is a part of my lot to bear it, and when the pain is past I forget 
it. As to starving, there are degrees in starvation ; I am many 
points from the bottom of the scale, as you may see by the 
delicate piece of bramble I was finishing when you spoke. I 
believe my master, who cannot dine on a hedge, more frequently 
suffers from hunger than I do.” 

“Well, my friend,” said the gentleman, “ your philosophy is 
great ; but that burden must be too much for you; it is twice 
too heavy for your size.” 

“Tt is heavy, sir; but who is without a burden? You, sir, for 
instance—pardon me; not for worlds of thistles would I bring 
you on a par with a poor donkey—you are, as I should judge, 
the clergyman of this parish ?” 

“Yes,” said the gentleman. 

“ And you have a family ?” 

“ies sixtchildren,” 

“ And servants, of course ?” 

“Yes; three.” 

“Dear me!” said the donkey. “Sir, excuse me again; but 
what is my burden to yours? A parish, six children, and 


three servants !” 
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“Oh, but my cares are such that I am constituted to bear 
them.” 

“ Just so, sir,” said the donkey ; “and my burden fits my back. 
The truth is, sir, I believe, and I would recommend you (once 
more excuse me) to put it into your next sermon, that half, and 
more than half, of our wants are created; half, and more than 
half of our miseries are imaginary; and half, and more than half, 
of our blessings are lost for want of seeing them. I learned this 
from my mother, who was a very sensible donkey, and my expe- 
rience of life has shown me.its truth. With neither of my friends 
over the hedges would I change place, scornful as they look 
while I say it. As for you, sir, let me tell you that a thunder- 
storm, which will not touch my old grey coat, will spoil your 
new black one; and I advise you to run for it, while I finish 
my dinner.” 


Heke 


hen, as she ventured too near the barley. 

“T’ve a great mind,” he cried, again flying round on 
the speckled hen, who was stepping up to it on the 
other side. 

“T’ve a great mind,” he cried, a third time, to the 
brown hen, whom he found pecking fast when he turned. 

“ You a great mind!” exclaimed Drover, contemptuously, as 
he arose, disturbed by the scuttering away of the discomfited 
hens ; “you're very much mistaken: you are a bully; and who 
ever heard of a bully with a ‘great mind’ 2?” 
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Taunt in Sing. 


EXE HE blast rushed through the cane-brake; the reeds 
and canes looked proudly round, for they rattled 
loudly, and they thought they charmed the water- 
lilies. 

But the lilies shrunk among their leaves, and hid 
themselves from the sound. 

Then the blast grew fiercer, and broke the canes and reeds, 
and they lay in fragments on the banks of the stream, and in 
despairing silence they felt, “ We shall never charm more.” 

But presently the moon rose, the breeze came by, and mur- 
mured through them, and made most sweet soft music, and the 
lilies came forth, and listened, and loved it. 

“Ah!” they cried ; “if you had not been first broken by the 
blast, the breeze would never have had power to make you so 
melodious.” 


Borsting apse! by Herreson why. 
SN 


ND so poor Tom is caught at last,” said 
the white cat, with a sorrowful look; 
“there's no chance for him now: he’s 
sure to be drowned. Poor Tom! as 
merry and good-tempered a fellow as 
ever went on four legs.” 

“Tom! what, that immense gray 
creature with black stripes ?” inquired 
the lady’s favourite tortoiseshell, who 

sat like a huge round muff in front of the fire, and 
scarcely condescended to open her eyes as she asked 
the question. 

“Yes, a fine handsome gray he is, with bright black 
stripes, and such a noble tail,” replied the white cat, much 
offended at the tortoiseshell’s manner and words. 

“I’m glad of it,” said the tortoiseshell, curling herself round 
more comfortably than ever. “Society must be considered ; 
and the sooner such characters as your friend Tom are driven 
from it the better.” 

“What do you mean by ‘characters, pray ?” asked the white 
cat, fiercely. . 

“Thieves and vagabonds, merely that,” answered the tortoise- 
shell. “That fellow has been one ever since I knew him; and 
no doubt it is for some robbery that he is now about to suffer 
condign punishment.” 

“Thieves and vagabonds, indeed! Why, he did but eat a bit 
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HAMMERING IN AND HAMMERING OUT. 


of liver when the cook left the pantry door open,” said the white 
cat, indignantly. 

“No matter,” said the tortoiseshell; “it was a theft ; and, as 
I said, society and its interests must be attended to. I have 
been left in the pantry when better things than liver have been 
there; but did I ever condescend to touch a delicacy? No, 
never. Ask cook if she ever minded whether I was in or not; 
and, if such fellows as Tom are to be permitted to live, I don’t 
see what reward there is for the virtuous and high-minded.” 

“Like you, I suppose,” said the white cat. 

“YVe-e-s,” said the tortoiseshell. 

“T’ve no patience with you,” said the white cat ; “I can tell 
you that most of your virtue and high mind lies in the creamy 
new milk put for your breakfast, and the beautiful tit-bits set 
every day for your dinner ; you don’t know what hunger is, and 
can always get the best of everything without stealing, while 
poor Tom often goes without breakfast and dinner, and supper 
too, unless he happens to light on a mouse. There he goes—he’s 
off—they’ve missed him this time—I’m glad!” 

And the white cat scampered off after her runaway friend, to 
caution him never to run such a risk again. 


Cammering in anit hammering onl, 


« LT XCUSE me, sir,” said the nail to the hammer, “but one or 

two decided blows in the right direction would knock me 
in; whereas those you are giving me, first on one side and then 
on the other, will in all probability end in knocking me out.” 
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The rromng Cork, 


‘ ow did I crow then?” said a cock to his favourite 
speckled hen. 

“Magnificently,” said the speckled hen. 

“T'll get up on the gate and crow again, that all the yard may 
hear. You tell them to listen.” And up he flew to the top of 
the gate, and flapped his wings, and stretched his neck, and 
crowed with all his might ; then, holding his head on one side, 
he looked down with one eye at the hens who were huddled 
together before the gate. 

“Fine!” said the speckled hen. “Fine!” said the white hen, 
and the brown hen, and all the hens, and as many chickens as 
had not their mouths full of barley. 
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THE CROWING COCK. 


“Do you hear that brown thing yonder?’ said he, as he 
strutted up and down the yard, looking contemptuously at a 
thrush in a wicker cage, who was trilling one of his richest 
songs. “What do you think of the noise it makes ?” 

All the hens clucked with contempt. 

“Friend!” said the cock to him, “you mean well, but you 
haven’t a note of music—you should listen to me;’ and then 
he crowed with all his might again. The hens all stood on 
one leg, with their eyes closed and their heads on one side, in 
mute admiration. 

At this moment Shock, the house-dog, came out of his kennel 
and shook himself, as if disturbed out of a sound sleep, 

“Did you hear me crow?” said the elated cock. 

“Hear you! I should like to know who didn’t ?” said Shock. 
“There’s no peace for you morning, noon, nor night ; for the only 
time when you're quiet, I’m obliged to turn out to keep you from 
the fox.” 

The cock shook his gills, and looked very much astonished ; 
and the hens whispered into one another’s ears, 

“ Ask my hens,” said the cock, indignantly. 

“Your hens, indeed!” said Shock. “Why, they know nothing 
but what you tell them ; and if they don’t do as you like, you 
drive them from the barley. You're all very well to call up the 
maids in the morning, and to sing out when thieves come near 
the roost; but if you were not the most consummate coxcomb, 
you would never attempt to decry a thrush.” 

“JT have awoke him out of his sleep,” said the cock, in an ex- 
planatory voice, to his hens; and he led the way to the fold, 
where he flapped his wings and crowed again, but not with the 
same vivacity ; and, although they were afraid of talking of it 
aloud, the hens noticed one to another that he never crowed 


much from that day in the presence of Shock, 
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Saatler ant Drawer. 


aE hunters! the hunters!” cried Drover to 
-N Snarler, the house-dog; and up they both 
were in a moment to the top of a bank, 
where they had a good view of them. 

“How brave they look in their scarlet 
coats,” said Drover, quite excited; and 
what horses they have! not like our old 
Dobbin and Cherry ; and those dogs—here 
they come—what a pack! Well, they are 
worth looking at—up to the mark to-day, and no mistake! 
Two—four—six ; but it’s no use trying to count them. If they’re 
not proud of themselves, it’s a wonder—there they go!” and he 
turned his head, and watched them fairly out of sight. ; 

“Now, that’s a sight worth coming to see ; it has done me good 
I must be off, for it is shepherding time. Why, Snarler, my boy, 
what’s the matter? You don’t look as if pleasure had agreed 
with you,” he continued, as he noticed the woe-begone face of 
his companion. : 

“I was thinking of the difference of our lots in life, Drover,” 
replied Snarler. “Why are weto have nothing but hard fare and 
hard work—dull days and no pleasure? We are as good as 
others; and I think it is very unjust.” ’ 

“Ah!” said Drover ; “now you see the opposite ways we take 
things. I never thought of such matters while I was diverting 
myself with the sight ; but, when you come to consider of it, you 
and I should cut comical figures among a pack of hounds. We 
are as good in our line, but then our lines are different. There 


must be house-dogs and shepherd-dogs ; and the gentlemen will 
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A PLACE FOR EVERYTHING. 


tell you there must be hounds, All right; it has fallen to our 
lot to be of the plainer sort. Let us be content.” ia 

“Oh that I had been a hound!” rejoined Snarler. “Didn't 
you feel the same, Drover, while we were looking at them.” 

“Well, no,” said Drover. “I thought nothing about changing 
places ; but if I had, why, I should have felt very well satisfied 
to remember that J was not the fox just then!” 

And away he went, leaving Snarler a little ashamed of 
himself. 3 


Jamo 


X glare for evermthing anh everthing tu 
tls glare, 


\ 

HAT rank injustice!” cried the ciphers in the sum 

of £100,000—“ such assurance of that mean little 

stroke to stand before us, as if we were mere no- 

bodies—fine, handsome, well-made fellows as we 
are, and five times the number of us!” 

“Let us push on and drive the little thing into 
its proper place, behind,” they cried again: “you know he would 
be one—simply one—if it were not for us.” 

“Take care what you do,” said the unit. “If your being behind 
gives me magnitude of value, know that it is my being before that 
gives you any value at all. While Iam here (s¢mple as I am), and 
you are there (fine fellows as you are), we stand for one hundred 
thousand ; but if you take the lead from me and step to the front, 
we shall not, altogether, count for more than an infinitesimal part 
of one!” 
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Mh tenet ine Telltale, 


is ‘it,’ cried an elegant China vase that stood 
empty, “that I, beautiful, elegant, and universally 
admired as I am, stand empty, while you, a common 
glazed earthen pot, are filled with costly wine ?” 

“Tt is because you have a flaw: you leak. There- 
fore, although all confess your beauty, and yield it 
due praise, nobody can trust you as they can poor homely me,” 
answered the jar. 
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Mark atte alonk nothing, 


DONKEY stood in a medi- 
tative attitude, with his 
white nose over the palings, 
switching away the flies with 
his tail. 
“What are you thinking 
about, Ned?” said the grey 
mare, who was grazing in the 


URES oe 
next meadow. 
“T know,” cried the colt ; “he’s thinking of the beating he got 
when he upset the apple cart ; I know it by his expression.” 
“No, he isn’t,” said his friend, the foal; “he’s wishing he was 
in here with us ; can’t you see his eyes ?” 


These remarks drew several horses which were “on tack” in 
Iso 
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THE CONCEITED COCK. 
} : 


‘ 

- the field to the spot, and each gave his own opinion as to the 

subject of Neddy’s lucubrations. At last, a cow who was dis- | 
turbed in her dinner by so much company coming to her 
chosen place, suggested that, as the public mind varied so 
considerably, and there was such difficulty in coming to a de- 
cision, it would be a good thing to ask Ned himself, who could 
soon end their perplexities. Immediately he was plied with 
questions, to which, after a few winks and a grave shake of his 
head, he replied, “Gentlemen, I beg to sa¥ I was thinking of 
nothing.” 


aha 


The ronerilet Onrks. 


Aust awkward creatures ducks are!” cried a 
| cock that was strutting majestically up 
and down the yard in which the duck- 
trough stood. 

“Do you see how they waddle! can't 
walk at all!” he said again, giving his 
wings a contemptuous flutter, and shaking 
himself, after having made a critical survey 
of them as they waddled out of the yard. 

“Vou're a fine fellow to cry out on other folks,” said Tray ; 
“it’s true you can walk a trifle better than they can ; but only 
let them get you on the water, I wonder what they would say to 
your swimming! But your conceited folks have no eyes for any 
merits but their own, and no memories for any faults but those 


of others.” 
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The Snow zai ihe 
Blowers, 


# ow unkind!” murmured a golden 
crocus, as the flakes of snow fell 
fast and thick upon it. 

“How very unkind!” Said a company 
of seedlings, that were briskly putting up 
their little green heads, which the soft 
flakes soon covered. 

“How unkind!” said the bronze buds 
of the lilac. “How very unkind! just 
as we were opening to the sun, thar 


=) 


shone so kindly on us;’ and they com- 


plained till the fleecy burden hid them 
one by one. 


And there was a white world. The husband- 
man plodded homewards through the deep snow- 
drifts, and struggled against the fierce blast which 
howled and raged amongst the trees, making their 
skeleton branches rattle wildly. His work in the 


fields was at an end for the present, for the soil was buried. 
Then came the stern frost from the north, and the little fountains 
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THE SNOW AND THE FLOWERS. 


_ were sealed, and the snow over all things shone like a crystal 
case, and the bitter east wind raged fiercely, and all was silence 
except where its dismal voice was heard. But it was hushed at 
last, and the sun came gently forth, and the soft and genial west 
winds blew, and the streamlets were free again, and the crystal 
dissolved, and the snow beneath sank quietly, gradually into the 
earth, saying to the complaining buds and blossoms, and begin- 
nings of green things,— 

“Farewell, I sheltered you from the stern frost, I protected 
you from the angry blast: my work so far is done. Now 
I go down to soften and enrich the earth, that you may be 
sustained and refreshed. When you have drunk in all its 
blessings, and are rejoicing in fulness of strength and beauty, 
remember me, whom you received with reproaches and en- 
dured with impatienge, and acknowledge that he is the faithful 
friend that works to a good end.” 
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The Smalloms. 


ow provoking!” said Betty, as she 
gs stood with her long broom in her 
; hand under the parlour window. 

“What’s the matter?” said the 

vicar, looking out of it. 

“Why, sir, these swallows!” said 
Betty: “four times this summer I have 
knocked down their nests; they wed/ 
build under the slates just above, and they make 
me such work, I’ve no patience with them.” 

“Four times! Are you sure they have begun 
again four times ?” said the vicar, with interest. 

“Sure enough, sir; they got the start of me, and finished their 
nests the first time before I noticed them ; then I knocked them 
down with the long rake, by help of the ladder ; but in two days 
John came to tell me they had got a good way on with new 
ones. I soon finished them; but if they didn’t begin again that 
very evening, and the next morning I had a good piece to clear 
away. I thought that would tire them out, and did’nt look for a 
time; but right in the very same place, when I dd look, were the 
two nests built up to the top. This shall be the last time, I 
said, and I smashed ’em to atoms, and away flew all the birds, 
pretty well scared. But the obstinate, perverse things won’t be 
conquered, Here they are again, the nests more than half made. 
Please, sir, might John have the gun to shoot them ?” 

“Oh no, Betty,” said the vicar, “by no means.” 


“Then, sir, I can never get rid of them.” 
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“Don’t attempt it, Betty,” said the vicar, who had listenea 
with much attention to her complaints. “Let them dwell in 
peace, where they have had such trial of patience in building. I 
wish I may preach as useful a sermon next Sunday as their 
example has preached to me to-day.” 

Betty looked amazed. “Not knock them down, sir?’ she 
asked, in a tone of vexed surprise. 

“No; don’t touch them, Every time they twitter, they will 
remind me of the injunction, ‘faint not.’’ They have gained their 
parish, and are under my protection; so take away your broom, 
Betty,” said the vicar, with a smile, as he closed the window. 

“ Ah!” said Betty, as she watched his white head disappearing : 
“it’s all very good, but master hasn’t got to clean the windows.” 

No, master had not ; but he had trying lessons of patience with 
a refractory parish full of perverse hearts, and had often been 
tempted to cry out in despair, “It is enough; I will no longer 
work here: it is not my place.” Joyfully, therefore, did he take 
the hint from the swallows, and determined to build on, saying 
to himself, “Perhaps one more season of patient labour, and, 
like them, I may gain my parish.” 
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Benratt ‘Tearkim. 


“N7AC, yac, yac!” barked the little dog, as Lion and Nero 
walked through the yard. “Yac, yac!” he cried again 

and again, running off, however, as soon as they looked at him. 
“ Give the impudent little brute a grip, to teach him,” said Nero. 
“T!” exclaimed Lion. “No, friend, when I fight it is with 


dogs of breeding, not with puppies or mongrel curs.” 
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Nol w gin io rhonse. 


“ T WOULDN'T be a fish,” said a gull, as he ducked down for 

a small fry, that lay on a well-filled net in a boat, and 
carried it off in his bill. “What with sharks and such gentry z7 
the water, and nets and birds owt of the water, I wonder there’s 
a fish left !” 

“Fetch down that fellow,” said the captain. Pop! went the 
gun—down fell the gull, its broad wings flapping on the net in 
which still lay the captives of the deep. 

“Vain was your boast, unhappy friend,” said an expiring cod; 
“neither the air nor sea can hide us from our doom. Time was 
when I rejoiced that I was not a bird, to live so near our common 
enemy—man—as you did, and said, ‘I wonder there is a bird 
left in the air.’ But here we both are, confessing by experience 


that every lot has its dangers, and if we are free from those that 
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THE OAK AND THE IVY. 


beset others, we had better look well to those that we are liable 
to, instead of pluming ourselves on our safety, if we mean to 
preserve it.” 


Sa. — 


The Ox ant fhe Ion. 


aILL you allow me, sir?” said 
the ivy to a gnarled old oak. 
“JT won’t intrude without your 
permission.” 

The oak looked down at his 
feet, which the ivy was covering, 
but made no answer. 

“What a ragged old fellow 
you are!” said the ivy, when 
she had reached half way up 

the massive trunk. “I have 
(Ae 2 iad covered knots and knobs innu- 
merable in you; you may thank me for looking so handsome.” 

“Do you think we shall sell for much,” said the ivy, as she 
grew up to the topmost boughs. “I see they have been marking 
us. I presume we are in the same lot. You are aware that you 
owe all your beauty to me.” 

The oak was felled, and the ivy lay withered and trailing on 
the ground, “Alas!” she cried, how could I so forget myself ? 
I knew I was but ivy when I was at the bottom of the tree, but 
when I got to the top I thought I was an oak.” 
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2) Jw many telescopes there are out; they are staring 
® at us well to-night,” said the stars one to another. 

“Staring at you!’ said the moon. “Not so, be- 
lieve me.” 

“Then at you, you think ?” said the stars. 

“No; nor at me,” said the moon, 

“Why, what are they staring at, then ?” said the stars. 

“You see that streak of pale light yonder ?” said the moon. 

“ What, that miserable little comet ?” asked the stars. 

“Yes; that is what the telescopes are pointed at, and you and 
I may go to another universe for any attention we shall get while 
that comet is there.” 

“ How contemptible! how monstrous ! to prefer that poor pale 
thing to us!” exclaimed the stars. 

“Something mew, friends—something new—that’s the secret. 
They can get us at any time, but a comet is a novelty, and, 
however inferior, better worth looking at, in their estimation.” 
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Where He Balt lies. 


JW is it, great brother,” said the moon to the 
sun, “that, while you never hide your. face 
from me, our poor sister the earth so often 
pines in dimness and obscurity ?” 

“Little sister,” replied the sun, “the fault 

is not in me. You always behold me as I 

am, and rejoice in my light, but she often 

covers herself with thick clouds, which even 

Z cannot effectually pierce; and while she 

mourns my absence ought to know that I am ever near, and 
wait only for her clouds to pass that I may reveal myself.” 


What Kintiness atl! tn. 


Ow the wheels of the old cart creaked! The road 
was quite tired of hearing their complaints, when, lo! 
suddenly they became quiet, and went smoothly on, 
making no doleful sound. 

“How now!” cried the road; “ what has happened 

<  that you take things so easily to-day? Has the 

master taken off half your load ?” 

“No,” said the wheels; “he hasn’t done that ; our burden is, 
if anything, heavier than before; but zis he has done, he has 
oiled us, so that whatever we may have to bear we have no longer 
the heart to say a word against it.” 
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- 
The Conplaink of tte Baest 
With. 
Hy do you shrink from me?” said the east 
wind, angrily, to the flowers. 

The primrose, for answer, crept under its 
leaves ; the snowdrop, bending lower, laid 
her head sadly on the earth; the opening 

peco- ., buds closed again, and the young and 
is As er" tender green leaves curled up, looking dry 
HM and withered. 


“Why do you fly from me?” said the east wind, 
reproachfully, to the birds. 

For answer, the chaffinch fluttered into a bush; the warblers 
kept close to their half-made nests; the robin hid under the 
window sill ; and the sparrows huddled into their holes, 

“Ungrateful!” howled the east wind. “Do I not fill the sails 
of treasure ships that bring balmy spices, shining merchandise, 
and all the precious gifts of far-off lands? The gold and the 
silver, the gems of earth and of ocean, are they not wafted by 
me to these shores? Yet love never greets me. I find a barren 
land and a reproachful silence wherever I come.” . 

“Ah, my stern brother,’ replied the sun, struggling for a 
moment through a leaden sky, “read aright the reason of your 
reception. Who brings the piercing blast and destructive blight ? 
—who hides the azure of the heavens, and dims the beauty of 


the earth ?—who tries to veil me with impenetrable gloom, so 
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THE LARK AND THE OWLET. 


that I can no longer bid the world rejoice? Is not this your 
work? Riches you may bring, but the gifts of your hand cannot 
atone for your harsh voice and unloving nature. Your presence 
inspires terror, while it spreads desolation ; and ‘where fear is 
love is never seen.’ ” 


The Lark anf Ye Owl. 


ATHER, are there any of us beyond those 
' mountains?” said an owlet to the old 
bird, as they sat in the bright eee 
watching for prey. 

“No, child ; we are the only owls i in rete 
world,” Peplida he. 

“Do you see those mountains! ” said the 

owlet, just as he was going to bed, to a lark as 
he was rising from a corn-field near, to begin his 
morning song. 

“Yes; and I hope soon to see them more clearly,” said 
the lark. 

“There are no owls behind them,” said the owlet: “we are the 
only owls in the world.” 

* Who told you that ?” inquired the lark. 

“ Our father,” said the owlet. 

“SoI thought,” said the lark. “I’m sorry to say ow/s may be 
found everywhere ; and if your father could fly even as high as 
I can, and bear the light but as well, he would know better than 
to tall such nonsense. Our experience is not all experience, and 
our knowlege is not the only test of truth |” 
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Truth not aluans gleasaul, 


- ©» EAR friend!” cried the willow, as she 
bent over the stream, and gazed on 
her graceful form reflected on the 
glassy surface, “how tender and how 
true you are! I and the flowers 
around me have not a single charm 
that is not mirrored on your faith- 
ful bosom.” And, as the breeze 
played gently among her branches, 
they bent to the stream and kissed 
the placid waters. 

Summer passed, and winter; sum- 
mer and winter ; summer and winter: 
“and the willow grew old. Its leaves were few, its 

branches withered, the flowers around faded. 

“How changed you are!” she cried peevishly to 
the stream. “Once I never looked on you but to 
rejoice, for all you showed me was pleasant and full 
of praise. Now, when I try to bend to catch a glimpse, I turn 
away sad and sorrowful; for:what do you bring before me? 
Not verdure, not symmetry, not grace; but bareness, deformity, 
and decay. You are greatly changed.” 

Foolish willow !” answered the stream, “I am Zoo ¢ruwe—that is 
my fault. There is a change, but it is not in me; but you are 
not the only one that looks coldly on the truth when it offends 
the liking.” 
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Things will riot seine 


HISN’T it awful!” said the poker. 
“Tt makes my legs shake !” said the tongs, 
“Tt quite unfits me for my duties; I am 

not equal to a single scrape,” said the shovel. 
“What's the matter ?” asked the fender. 
“The pot, sir—the pot ; don’t you hear 

the fuss it’s making’? And just look at 
the lid, how it wobbles up and down!” they 

_ answered, in a breath. 

“ All right; let it fuss and wobble till it’s tired,’ said the 
fender. 

“But it will boil over—it will, indeed!” they cried, in great 
agitation. 

“Well,” said the fender, “ let it boil over: it will get rid of the 
scum that way, and the wholesome part will boil on peaceably 
enough when it’s left to itself.” 


Yor of Conirast. 


- Q# ! how muddy the water is!” said some little fish. 

“Most disagreeable !” said some others. “How can you 
look so happy in it, wriggling about ?” they all cried to some 
eels that were disporting themselves with great satisfaction. 

“Friends,” replied the eels, “vow call the water muddy, but we 
have just come from the bottom, where there ts nothing but mud ; 
therefore to ws it seems to be quite clear.” 
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Whal's lam tor Hire is lam ior te, 


“7 ware flies!” said a crop-eared mastiff, as he lay basking 
in the sun one summer’s evening, 

His companion, the house-dog, who had been dozing by his 
side, merely licked one off that had tickled his nose, and made 
no reply. 

“T can’t see what use they are,” said the mastiff. 

“Can’t you?” said the house-dog, seeing he must answer 
before he could-go to sleep again. 

“No—can you ?” said the mastiff, snapping angrily at two or 
three that buzzed in his face. 

“Swallows like them,” said the house-dog, yawning, and 
flapping some off with his ears. 

“ Swallows, indeed, and what’s the use of swallows? Is all 


the world to be tormented with flies because swallows like them ? 
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They do nothing but play, and put the housemaid in a passion 
about the windows.” 

“Why don’t you knock them off, as I do?” said the house- 
dog, flapping his ears again. __ 

“TI might if they’d left me my ears,” said the mastiff. 

“Who cut them off?” asked the house-dog. 

“Who? why, my master, when I was a pup. I wish he’d left 
them alone. I dare say he’d have made a fine to-do if anybody 
had cut off his.” 

“No doubt,” said the house-dog, “he would have’ told them 
they were too useful to part with.” 

“ And do you suppose mine were not meant to be as useful to 
me?” said the mastiff angrily. ' 

“Doubtless that’s your view; but, you see, it wasn’t his. 
There’s no accounting for the different opinions of people; if 
you, for instance, were to inquire of swallows and flies, you 
might hear that they were as necessary in the places they occupy 
as you would find your ears at this present moment.” 
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Creat Srholars not alwans Hoe test Tearbers, 


“f ] AM quite full, I assure you,” said a huge water-bottle with a 
very narrow neck, that was suspended over the flower-bed. 
“Full or empty, it makes no difference to us,” said the flowers, 
“for we get nothing out of you. Yonder shallow can, though it 
holds but little, is worth a dozen of you, for what it has it pours 
out, and we have the benefit of it. You are welcome to the credit 


of having, but we prefer those who understand how to give.” 
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\ S@UITE wrong, my boy, London’s the place. 
Don’t tell me; I’m not going to abuse the 
rurals, but London and life! London and 
life! that’s my choice.” 

And the town donkey having delivered 
himself, put his nose into a gardener’s cart 
near at hand, and took a taste of a cabbage. 

“Well, Jack,” replied Ned, “every one to his liking ; but I 
own, the sooner my master takes me back again the better I 
shall like it.” 

“Marvellous!” said Jack, taking a second bite at the cabbage 
“such privileges and advantages as we have here !” 

“T don’t think you look much the better for them,” said Ned ; 
“in fact, you have grown so shabby and dingy, and—don’t 
be offended—dirty looking, that if it had not been for your 
expression, I shouldn’t have known you.” 

“Rather personal; but never mind,” said Jack; “that arises 
from being narrow-minded, which all country people—don’t be 
offended—are.” 

“We are honest, at any rate,” said Ned, glancing very sig- 
nificantly at his companion’s nose, which was again directed to 
the cart. 

“Hah, hah! good that!’ said Jack. “My dear boy, your 
thieving hasn’t the ingenuity, the dexterity, let us say the intel- 
lect, of ours ; you are stupid at it, clumsy, and so forth. Still, a 


thief is a thief, whether on a common or in Newgate Street ; and 
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* I confess with regret, I never knew a donkey, either in town or 
country, who was honest when his interests and chance gave him 
an opportunity of helping himself without invitation.” 

“You've been caught in some of your thefts, I should say ; 
they know how to punish in London. Why, there are marks of 
ill-usage all over you!” said Ned, shifting the attack. 

“Occasional kicks, no doubt; but I’d as soon get a gentle 
reminder from a London foot as from a nailed hoof in the 
country. A kick’s a kick, come from what quarter it may,” 
said Jack. 

But how you work!” said Ned. 

“Work ? yes, we do work; but so do you in the country—work 
hard at doing nothing. I'd rather rattle my master’s cart about 
London from morning to night than stand gaping and blinking in 
the sun on a common for hours together.” 

“Well, you can’t blink at the sun here,” said Ned; “for I’ve 
never seen anything but a red wafer stuck upon the sky since 
I have been in the place.” 

“We've as much light as we want ; besides, I assure you the 
sun does shine here sometimes,” replied Jack. 

“Does it ?” said Ned; “well, good-day. My master’s coming ; 
I shall go back well content. JI used to envy my friends that 
were taken to a town life ; but, though it’s true London doesn’t 
turn all into thieves and slaves, and honesty and happiness don’t 
grow naturally in the country, like thistles, yet, looking at both 
sides, I can’t help thinking I’m in the best place for me, and shall 
try henceforth to make more of my advantages.” 
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“T)on’T be impertinent!” said 

a toad to a grasshopper 
that hopped unceremoniously 
over his back. “ Reverence 
your betters.” 

“ Impertinent !” said the 
grasshopper, amazed. 

“ Ves—impertinent ! Do 
you know I am fifty years 
old?” said the toad, 

“Fifty years!” exclaimed the grasshopper. 

“Yes. I was shut up in yonder great stone for fifty years,” 
said the toad, pompously. 

“ And what did you do all the time, sir ?” 

“Do? nothing,” replied the toad. 

“A fig for you, then!” chirped the grasshopper. “If you had 
been at work all the time I would have humbly begged your 
pardon, and treated you as my better. But since you might as 
well have been out of the world as in it for any use you were of, 
I can’t think of it; for I consider we grasshoppers, who have 
been born only a week, and have chirped and hopped with all 
our might ever since, are much more tespectable,” 


Not alias Bablering bo be “eit alone.” 


¥ A ietoe never shoot ws,’ said an old crow to a pheasant 

that, after a flight of terror from a murderous gun, had 
escaped to a quiet spot where some crows were feeding. She 
did not answer, but cowered beneath the long grass, still panting 
with alarm. 
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“T say,” said the old crow, sidling up to her, “they never 
attempt to shoot ms.” 

“Don’t they ?” said the pheasant. 

“No; I can’t think why. We are very handsome, and very 
useful, and highly respectable. I can’t think why they let us 
alone, and are so fond of shooting you,” said the old crow, with 
an inquisitive look, 

“ Ah—I didn’t know there was any difficulty about it. Are 
you not carrion ?” said the pheasant. 


“Caw, caw!” said the old crow, “that didn’t strike me!” 
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“Won ” or “Tana” makes all ine 
Boe, *  Uderenee. 


OMMODORE, the old house-dog, was delivering him- 
self on the merits of Tip’s case, and the magpie, 
the stable cat, and Crib, the terrier, were listening. 

“T cannot say, my friends,” he began, “that the 
punishment of our companion, Tip, seems to me to 
be a just one; and the cries that we recently heard 
following the blows he received grated very harshly 
on my ears.” 

His hearers looked much impressed, especially the 
magpie, who surveyed him attentively. 

Flattered by this deference, he continued, “ Far be 
it from me to defend the crime of theft; it is a disgraceful act 
in itself; but ¢ex, when it has to be judged, all the circum- 
stances of the case should be taken into consideration. You 
understand me, Mag” (he added a little severely), “a thief, 
without palliating circumstances, is a despicable creature.” 

“Oh, yes, sir, I understand,” said Mag, demurely, 

“Very well, then, let us put Tip’s case. Here, as it might 
be” (pointing to a piece of meat that he was going to dine on), 
“stood the butter-basket, full of the fresh-made luxury, which 
we all know is most delicious.” 

“Did cook ever give you any, sir? J couldn’t have known 
that it was delicious if I hadn’t made free with a pat or two,” 
said Mag, 

“That’s an irrelevant question,” said Commodore, rather con- 
fused. “I was saying that butter is delicious ; and here stood 
the basket, fw// and uncovered, most inviting. Well, on the other 
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AWKWARD END OF A FINE BEGINNING. 


hand, there stood Tip, exceedingly hungry, and having a parti 
cular love for nice things at all times; and where was the dairy- 
maid, whose place it was to watch the basket? Alas for Tip, 
she was nowhere! Any one may supply the event. Tip fell 
beneath the clear opportunity and the strong temptation, and I 
confess, viewing the case dispassionately, I wish he had not 
stayed to take a second roll, and so got found out and thrashed !” 

Quite satisfied with the effect he seemed to have produced, 
Commodore returned to take his dinner but it was gone! 

“Tt’s down the drain by this time,” said Mag. “I sawa rat 
at it, but you didn’t like to be interrupted.” 

“ The villain!” said Commodore, rushing to the drain. “Such 
a slice of liver I haven’t had for this week or more. I'll make 
him pay for it; Pll have him !” 

“Do but hear,” said Mag. “I dare say the poor rat was much 
more hungry than Tip, and I’m sure you were quite as careless 
as the dairymaid. But nobody is to be trusted, however finely 
he may talk, where his own is concerned; dispassionate views 
and liberal principles won’t stand against self-interest.” 


Mavlaard ent of a fine heoinning. 


v4 N ow for some young greens! We have had poor fare long 

enough,” said the slugs and snails, after the rain had 
refreshed the parched and thirsty earth. 

“Now for the slugs and the snails!” said the thrushes. “Not 

a dinner have we had these two months.” And they fell to till 

only a few escaped to their hiding-places, confessing that pros- 

perity, however bright its promise, has its drawbacks in fruition, 
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Booted Crows to juttyes of Kuegles. 


“ T CAN’T make out,” said a hooded crow to a friend, “ why 

it is that that eagle—that golden eagle that lives on the 
topmost crag of the rock beyond the glen—won't let any creature 
build or dwell near her, How solitary zwe should be! Can you 
understand it ?” 

“No,” said the friend. 

“And I can’t make out why she thinks it necessary to fly so 
tremendously high ; if ze were to be but half of the height up 
we shouldn’t be able to see anything on the ground. Can you 
understand it ?” 

“No,” said the friend, 


“And I can’t think why she drives her young from the eyrie, 
and even from her haunt, before the snow comes ; it seems most 
‘unnatural, You and J wouldn't do it, would we ?” 
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“ Neighbour,” said the other, “I have but one answer to make 
to all your remarks and questions; and that is, hooded crows 
are incapable of understanding, and therefore should never 
pretend to judge, the ways and actions of eagles,” 
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CQuestinatle Sampak. 


y’ M extremely sorry for you,” said the trap to the rat; 
“you don’t know how it hurts me to hold you so 
tight ; but you see it’s my duty: nothing but my 
duty would make me so sacrifice my feelings.” 

“Much obliged to you,” said the rat ; “but if it 

hurts you to hold me only half as much as it hurts 
me to be in your grip, double your duty wouldn’t keep you true 
to your post for a minute.” 


anes 


Blymng ztone. 


a os eee OTHER, mother!” cried the young herons to the old 
§ bird, “how are we to escape the hawks and the 
falcons? They are continually pursuing us !” 

“My dears,” said the old bird, “they are, I 
know well, quick, powerful, and cruel, and greatly 
to be feared; but if you will only keep the sky 
of ie you will be safe. I have found from experience that 
there’s nothing like flying above your enemies !” 
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we ie you hear how the fox ran into Farmer Brown’s yard 

and frightened every one to death?” said the speckled 
hen to the rest; and they gathered round her to listen to 
the story. 

“Don’t be nervous, ladies,” said a grand-looking cock, strutting 
up and down before them. “Remember you are under my 
protection !” 

“The fox! the fox!” screamed the hens ; and in he actually 
ran, the hounds after him. 

The valiant cock flew up to the top of the wall, while the hens 
scattered off as fast as they could into the roosting place. 

“He is gone!” cried one, peeping out. “Oh, yes; he is gone!” 
said the rest ; and they came, one by one, very cautiously down 
the roost ladder, and landed in the yard. 

“Ts he gone ?” cried the cock from the wall. 

“Yes, quite gone,” they all cried. 
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“Then I may come down too,” he said, and strutted about 
as before. 

“T wouldn’t leave my post, you see, ladies, while there was any 
danger,” he said, majestically. 

“Who doubts that ?” said Shock, who had heard him promise 
to protect them. “You area brave defender, indeed. If your 
ladies had not had the roost to fly to, you would have helped 
them much from the top of yon wali!” 

“ Pray, sir, what was I to do?” said the cock, much disconcerted 
and offended. 

“Qh, of course,” said Shock ; “you couldn’t do anything but 
take care of yourself; and I don’t blame you for doing that, 
but for blustering about what you knew you couldn’t do. False 
pretences always make people contemptible.” 


ee a Ce ed 


Up went the flame. 
Puff, puff, puff, went the bellows. 
The flame rose stronger and higher. 
“Am I not bright, noble, genial ?” cried the fire. 
“Burn away,” said the bellows, and stopped blowing. 
The flame faded, and the ruddy light grew pale. 
“So,” said the bellows, “I don’t think much of yeur bright- 
ness; you can only burn while I blow. Give me the steady 
flame, that keeps.strong and clear without the help of puffing.” 
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The redeckinns of a Peacock, 


t Wee can the vicar be thinking of ?” said a peacock that 

paraded the churchyard in melancholy mood. “ He 
certainly is a man of bad taste, or he would consider me as the 
ornament of his parish.” 

Here he took as good a survey as he could of his tail, which 
he then spread out, and strutted up and down the middle path 
before the vicarage windows, 

“There isn’t a figure in the parish equal to mine. As to dress, 
let them show any of their fashions that come up to my plumes ; 
and yet, directly I go into his garden, or even into the orchard, 
he sends the boy to hunt me out—nay, he raced after me himself, 
whip in hand. Very undignified, indeed! He must be jealous ; 
that’s it, perhaps. He has only a few scanty white hairs for 
feathers on his head, while I have an exquisitely beautiful coronet. 
Poor man! Or perhaps he thinks his family will get a love of 
dress by looking at me; that may be it. It cannot be my voice 
that offends him ; for I never let him hear it, as I know he is 
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not fond of music—except when I am flying away from his 
whip. Why does he persecute me thus?” And, turning his 
head in every direction to show his colours, and carrying his 
tail with much pomp, the peacock stalked again: up and down 
the middle path. . 

Now it happened that Drover, the shepherd dog, had heard 
him soliloquising as he was lying on the churchyard wall, and, 
just raising his head, he said, “ Do you really want to know ?” 

The peacock turned, and, half offended at being so uncere- 
moniously questioned, answered, “ Yes.” 

“Well, then,” said Drover, “it’s neither more nor less than 
because you eat his gooseberries.” Then he put his head down 
and went to sleep again, or rather into a waking doze. 

The peacock was much mortified by this humbling solution 
to the mystery. In his heart he was well aware that it was 
the truth; but while he knew it, he wished to cover it to the 
world with reasons more honourable to himself. He took care, 
when next he meditated aloud, to go where Drover could not 
hear him. 


As 


Belated butions come Linh. 


e P2008 fellow, poor fellow! What, zwo loads?” said a pack 

horse to a friend, who had a burden hanging from each 

side. “I should have thought the one I saw you with-yesterday 
was enough, without weighing you down with another.” 

“Thank you for your pity,” said the friend: “you are kind, 

but master is very wise, and has done well by giving me this 

second load. J¢ serves to balance the other, so that I feel both less 


now than I did one before.” 
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Beware of swall eocronchmenls. 


NLY just ‘a little, a very little, a very, very 
little!” said the brook to the bank. 

And the bank was silent, and the brook 
wore its side till the earth melted away 
and the sods floated down the stream. 

“Just a little more, a very little more!” 
said the brook again. 

And the waters pressed against the roots of 
the willows that grew beyond the bank, and laid 
them bare. : 

“Just a little, “¢/le more,” said the brook again; and the 
widening stream advanced with fresh force till, one by one, the 
willows fell and were borne away in the torrent. 

“Alas!” cried the meadow, as the water closed in on it, “if I 
had not neglected the attack on my bank, my fence would never 
have been destroyed; but now my protection is gone, and I 
am rightly served in being turned from a fruitful field into a 
watery waste.” 


The burton ited to Hoe bark. 


HAT a shame!” said the great draught-horse to his com- 

panion, standing with him in the shafts of a cart laden 
with stone. 
“What's the matter?” asked the other. 


“Why, our master is so unfair; here we are labouring along 
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WHEN TO SPEAK FOR A FRIEND, 


' with this load, and just look at yon fellow with nothing but a 


bag of chaff on his back!” replied the first. 

“Look at yon fellow, indeed !” cried the second ; “yes, do look 
at him, with his broken knees, and his head hanging down and 
his bones sticking out; why, he hasn’t a leg to stand on. Our 
master knows what he is about; a bag of chaff to Azm is worse 
than these stones are to us.” 


Wren fo sora’ for 2 Erinn, 


2 é eS OW is it,” said the clouds to 

the evening star, “ that 
while the sun is here, you are 
but a faint vapour-like spot on 
the clear blue sky; but no 
sooner is he gone than you 
shine out with a splendour 
that fringes us with silver as 
Wwe pass you ?” 

“Tt is thus,” said the star: 
“when the source of all my 
glory is present, what need is 
there that I should testify to his light? It is when he is 
absent that I gratefully pour forth the rays I have received from 
him, showing to all how glorious he must be from whom they 


first issued.” 
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Mischielmakers. 


RUMBLING old November says it’s all stuff 
about sunshine,” said May, laughing; “he 
never saw any.” 

“November is an ungrateful fellow,” said 

the sun, angrily; “I shine as brightly on 

him as on you; but he won't be the better 
for me.” 

“Ah! sir,” pleaded a beam, that had- tried vainly to pierce 
through the smoky, drizzly mist, “I assure you it is not his 
fault ; he sees you only through that pernicious fog that hangs 
over him, and so beclouds and misrepresents you, that you are 
as entirely shorn of your glory as he is of his comfort. Keep 
me from your mischief-making go-betweens |” 
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Tp tro eLintigrs. 


;{HAT a keen and just judgment the wind has!” 
; said a sheaf of wheat to his brother, as they stood 
waiting to bethreshed. “See how he finds out the 
chaff! not a particle escapes him!” 

“T see, he zs keen and perfectly just, I own,” 
answered the other ; “but how much happier the 
sieve must be, that does the same work quite as well, with this 
difference—he holds the corn and lets the chaff go!” 
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HY shouldn’t we go abroad for 

mith << the winter, like the swallows, 
Pho tei and lots besides >?” asked the 

Re house sparrow. 

“Can't say, indeed,” replied 

‘© his friend. 

n “We are quite as numerous,” 

ga PH adit as said the sparrow. “See what 
= ‘ Ete Me flocks we make.” 

“Quite,” said his friend. 

“And we have good wings, and we don’t like cold weather 
and starvation any more than they do,” said the sparrow. 

“True,” said his friend. 

“Then why don’t we go abroad ?” said the sparrow. 

“That’s beyond me to explain,” said the other ; “but, indeed, 
brother, though not very old, I have lived long enough in the 
world to see there are many things I can’t account for; and 
when I meet with one like this, I make up my mind that the 
fault doesn’t lie in its unreasonableness, but in my incapability 
of understanding it. By this rule, no doubt, the swallows satisfy 
themselves that it is right they should have to go abroad while 
we stop at home.” 
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Rlerk tor Canar, 


'« (aw! caw! what’s the matter, neighbour? said one rook to 
another, building in the same tree. . 

“Matter enough ; all my beautiful work that looked so clever 
yesterday, destroyed by the gales that blew last night.” 

“Caw! caw!” said the first, flying down to survey the ruin. 
“T should have been in the same plight, neighbour, if I had not 
been so snug in the fork of yon branch. Yours is a pleasant 
place truly, if you are able to keep it.” 

“But I cannot keep it. Three times now has my labour been 
in vain. All blown down. Caw! caw! caw!” 

By this time many builders had gathered around the deso- 
Jated nest. “Friends,” said one, sidling along a branch rather 
above them, “it is too bad: it is really a pity! Your hearts 
must have ached, as mine did, to see the ground of the avenue 
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strewed with sticks and twigs, scattered about in dismal profu- 
sion, showing what the devastations of last night were: it is high 
time to put an end to such evils.” 

“Caw! caw!” cried the rooks. “What are we to do?” 

“T will tell you,” said the orator. “Go to yon brazen bird on 
the top of the church tower. I have noticed, that whenever he 
turns his head to the willows, our nests are in danger. Tell him 
plainly that if he will look that way, we will peck his eyes out.” 

“Caw! caw!” said the rooks, and, rising in a cluster and 
wheeling round, they soon settled on the church tower. The 
weathercock was staring hard at the north-east point, and could 
not see them till they had marshalled themselves on the battle- 
ments in front of him. When they had finished their harangue 
of complaints, reproaches, and threats, he creaked out— 

“He! he! he! Excuse me, gentlemen, but I should have 
given you rooks credit for more wisdom. Break your bills if you 
please in pecking out my eyes. When you have done, you will 
be in the same place that you are now. If you could manage to 
lay hold of the north-east wind and punish him, you would gain 
your end, and I would turn round with pleasure; but as that 
would be a difficult business, the best advice I can give you is 
to go back and build where he cannot injure you, or else to stay 
building till he has done blowing.” 
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how pretty we look in our spring dresses, 7 and 
the hedges,” said the black old thatch, covered with 
bright green moss. 

“Do you hear her?” said the hedges; “does she 
fancy, because she puts on our colours, people will 
think there is youth in her as in us? Poor old thing! 
she little knows that where her mantle is cracked she shows 
through, darker and uglier from the vivid contrast of her bright 
and youthful array.” 
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Tie Doy Dictator. 


a AM none of your mealy-mouthed, compromising fel- 
lows that are afraid of saying the truth,” said a 
blustering, ill-tempered dog, that could never let pas- 
sengers go by in peace without a growl or a bark, 
intimating that they were in the wrong way ; “I always 
speak my mind, and let people know my opinion.” 

s “That would be all very good if they wanted to know it, and 
your mind were worth speaking,” said another dog; “but I 
rather think such is not considered to be the case, for generally 
those who don’t pass you as if they hadn’t noticed you, go by 
on the other side to keep out of your noise ; now, perhaps, if you 
kept a little quieter, and didn’t attempt to manage the whole 
street, you would be of some use, and pass for an honest guide 
instead of a noisy, quarrelsome puppy, full of yourself.” 
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ey anc! bang! bang!—bounce! bang! 
\ “Oh, dear friends, whatever you do, keep out of 
the way of that gun; it blazes and bangs, and bounces 
continually,” cried a wild duck to his companions in 
the brake. 

“ That's not the gun to be afraid of,” said another. 
“Tt does, indeed, blaze continually, but always at random, 
therefore does little harm to anything but the reeds or bushes. 
[ll tell you what gun to avoid—¢haz¢ one that is now pointed ; 
it goes off seldom, compared with the other, but it never fails to 
bring down its bird when it does,” 


OX Mane bo tery.” 


“T OW very ungrateful you are to complain,” said the knife 
to the hedge. “Don’t you know that I am slashing 
away at you for your good? Why, every cut I give you will 
tell, and when spring comes you will be so gay in green leaves, 
that the birds will delight to build in you.” 
“Sir,” said the hedge, “in the spring, when my wounds are 
healed, I wz// thank you; but at present | am too much 
occupied with my smart to be able to rejoice in the prospect 


of green leaves.” 
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Tims of otters. 


z ow insufferable is this rain!” said a delicate carna- 

tion to her companion; “it has affected my figure, 
giving me quite a bend in the back, with its unmannerly large 
splashing drops. 

“Unendurable !” was the reply, “and no necessity for it, as 
we are well watered by the gardener whenever we require it. My 
complexion will be injured; and as to my perfume, it will be 
washed away.” 

“T dislike too much water, as is well known, at any time: 
what, then, can be the reason of this deluge ?” 

Thus did the carnations echo and re-echo complaints. 

A roguish little pansy, who had blossomed in a crevice of the 
wall, looked down on them and said, “Pardon me, ladies ; you, 
who are supplied with all you want by the gardener, may not feel 
the value of this blessed shower; but if you grew on the wall as 
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I do, and had nothing to expect but what came straight from 
above, you would not be so unjust to its worth, For many days 
back I looked up at the clear sky, hoping to see a cloud. My 
leaves had withered, and my blossoms curled up, when these 
refreshing drops restored life and joy to me.” 

“Very fine,’ said the carnations proudly; “and are we to 
suffer, that a weed on the wall may be refreshed ?” 

“Nay,” replied the pansy ; “all in our turn, good ladies ; the 
rain does not fall for me alone; you are of the few that suffer 
from the shower, I am of the thousands who rejoice in it. If you 
have not the heart to be glad in the good of so many, even at 
the cost of a slight inconvenience, I am sorry for you, notwith- 
standing all your privileges, and cannot sympathise with your 
present complaining.” 


X Hint to Mygoerdies, 


2N eatthern jar of homely appearance stood by one of 
5. gilded crockery. 

“T’m surprised at your ignorance and presump-. 
tion,” said the glittering vessel : “how can you stand 
unabashed by my side ?” 

“T am abashed,” said the jar; “but it is for you, 
not for myself. I am what I seem, rough and homely; but you, 
though no whit better than I am, would take in the world by the 
shining dross you are coated with. Of all despicable characters, 
a hypocrite ts the lowest.” 
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Gow folks Servite Hremeelues. 


—_ ——w 


RULY,” said the medlar to the fruits, 
“yottenness is necessary to per- 
fection. My sister, the olive, is 

nothing till near decay; and my brother, the fig, must burst 

before he is eatable.” 

“Hear him! only hear him!” said an apple, glowing with 
healthy ripeness ; “does he expect, with that wizened brown face 
of his, to stare health and beauty out of countenance? He 
might be thankful with the exception made in his case, without 
trying to upset the golden rule by it; but there’s no theory too 
absurd to find advocates where self-love is concerned.” 


eRe - 


Batt Tillage. 


apse husbandman complained that the fields were bare, the 
crops evil and scanty. 
“Why is it thus?’ he asked. “The fields are as they ever 


were—no worse, neither more sterile, corrupt, nor stony than of 
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THE PREJUDICE IS IN FAVOUR OF FACTS. 


old time. The seed is as good as the seed of other days: the 
same earth, the same seed. Why not the same harvest ?” 

Then the labourers were silent, and the husbandman was 
grieved and angry; and he said, “It is the ¢//age that is faulty. 
Look to it: of you I require it.” 


horse, to several others standing near, “what is your 
honest opinion of Conqueror? do you believe he got 
that plate fairly ?” 

“Certainly not,” said Tomahawk, fiercely. “I 
know well that my rider was bribed to keep me in, 
or I should never have been passed.” 

“Not by Aim, perhaps,” said Pepper, significantly. “I believe 
that : if it hadn’t been for an awkward cramp that suddenly took 
me, J should have distanced him handsomely.” 

“ As to that,” said Highflyer, “I regret now that I forgot his 
capital training and expert rider; not bearing these in mind, I 
took the thing easily, and allowed him to get ahead till it was 
too late.” 

“Well,” said Blackbird, rather offended that each considered 
himself better than the winner, without giving 42 the credit he 
thought he deserved as much as any of them—“ Well, it’s a great 
pity, since you ought every one of you to have won the plate, 
that Conqueror aid zt, for that one fact will give him more 
weight with the public than all your good qualities will secure 
for you.” 
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yi tet for Owls. 


oi OTHER, what a beautiful 
house we live in!” said 
an owlet, as he nestled with the 
old bird in the ivy on the castle 
 6tower. 

S “Yes, my son, it is a beautiful 
= house,” said the owl. 

“Did you build it, mother ?” he 


ii asked. 
\ eo “No, my son,” she replied. 
Gy lt “Did your father build it 2” 
eg hee “niyay, . No, my son, no; it was not originally 
Be ws NOS built for owls. Once there was not a 
a) "8 crack for the ivy to take root in, nora 


chink to hold a nest.” 
“Oh, what a dull place it must have been then!” said the 
- owlet. “Who improved it to its present state ?—the oz/s, I 
suppose.” 
“Yes, my son, I dare say it was the owls,” his mother replied. 
“TY should think none but owls would dream of turning a good 
sound building into a ruin, just to suit their own ends.” 


Tye Lemons ant the Sia. 


We’ COULD soon finish you up,” said some lemons to a 
+ bottle of carbonate of soda, 

“T could soon take the taste out of you,” answered 
the soda. 

“Let us try our strength,” aid the lemons. 

“With all my heart,” said the soda; and to work 
they went, trying with all their might to extinguish each other ; 
fizz—went the lemons ;—fizz—went the soda; and they went on 
fizzing, till there was nothing of either of them left, and only 
a nauseous puddle showed where the fight had been. 


ANS Clay anti He es 


ae ve wax; but they both were fare and would 
not receive the stamp. 

“T will put them in the furnace,” he said. So he 
laid them in the furnace, and the wax melted and 
yielded to the seal, but the clay was hardened and 
broke, and was thrown away as incapable of ever receiving the 
pressure of the signet. 

So it was plain that, while the furnace softens some to prepare 
them for honour, others are hardened by it to their ruin. 
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Tie morky of opinion. 


i ESN? this charming?” said the ducks, one to another, as they 

sailed about in the high flood that laid the fields under 
water. “What a pity it isn’t always so!” cried one. “I don’t 
see why it shouldn’t be!” said another; I’m sure it’s much 
prettier to look at, and a great deal more convenient.” 

“Very fine for you !” said a disconsolate cock that was strutting 
up and down a boundary wall near ; “ very fine for you who think 
only of yourselves, while we are all penned up in the yard, and 
dare not venture a foot out for fear of being drowned ; but it’s 
always the way with selfish people.” 

“The beauty of a flood, my dear,” said a blackbird to his 
mate, “is, that the ground will be so tender, and provision so 


abundant, we may count on a delightful picnic as soon as the 
water is gone down.” 
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THE BALLOON AND THE BUBBLES. 


“Alas!” trilled the skylark, as it hovered over the watery 
waste ; “my home! my dear, my beautiful home! While I was 
carolling my joyous melody beyond the clouds, the cruel waters 
flowed out, and I looked down in vain for my home !” 

“Neighbour,” said an old rook that was swinging backward 
and forward on the elm-tree top, “how can you account for all 
these different opinions ? and what decision should you come to 
as to whether the flood is good or bad ?” 

“The flood is good for ducks and _ blackbirds, a bad for 
poultry and skylarks,” replied his sage neighbour. “ As to the 
difference of opinion, that is easily accounted—people approve or 
disapprove of things, not according to their merits, but as they 


!”? 


affect their own interests ! 


The Balloon anit fe Bubbles, 


. ROTHER, brother !” cried some soap-bubbles, as they 
& sailed up in the air where a large balloon was just 
rising. 
“ Brother !” said the balloon, looking surprised. 
“Yes ; we are made exactly on the same principle 
with you, and are undeniably of the same family,” 
said the bubbles. 

“The same family!” replied the balloon. “May be so; but 
every family has two ends, top and bottom; and they are so far 
apart, and so little alike, that few would believe in the relation- 
ship; and when the lowermost end claims it, it makes the top 
contemptuous, and itself ridiculous.” 
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Who tors He Work ¢ 


eee observe,” said the lightning, “/ make the glory of the 
storm. I come first. The oak quivers, the old thatch 
blazes, the creatures run to the covert, and men hide their eyes, 
for who can endure my brightness ?” 
* “Oh, yes,” growled the thunder, “you go first in your aede. 
but let me tell you it is my terror that fills the heart with 
trembling, my bolt that lays low the forest tree and consumes 
the thatch !” 

“ All I know is, you would both make a pretty piece of work 
of it without me,” said the rain. “I have no glory of shine nor 
terror about me, but I come between you and mischief; and 
although you do good in clearing the air, ask the earth if I am 
not the best part of the thunderstorm !” 


oe 


a Britge att fe Willow 


( HERE’S the brook 2” said the willows to the 
little bridge. 

“ Where, indeed!” replied the bridge, 
looking down contemptuously on the 
threadlike stream beneath its massy arch. 

“Why, it’s quite dried up!” said the 
willows. 

“A poor, contemptible thing! I am 

_ really ashamed of standing over it. Any 
one might step across. I ought to occupy 
a position where my value would be felt,” 
said the bridge. 

Presently the rain fell, and the hills sent 
down their streams into the little brook, 
and swelled it to a torrent. 

“Where’s the drzdge,” asked the willows. 

“Ah!” replied the brook, as it rushed 
foaming by them, “I have carried it away 

in ruins. J thought that day, when he 
and you despised me, that, poor as I was in your eyes when 
my own simple worth was concerned, you ought to have 
remembered what I could become when I was helped from 
the hills !” 
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Lok at Ente, 


wNee I’m ashamed of you,” said Silver, the white cow. 
“Really, with that clog en your leg, I wonder you 
attempt to mix with respectable people.” 

“Your servant, ma’am,” answered the donkey. “I don’t see 
that I am to be blamed for it, seeing that I did not put it 
on myself.” 

“No, no, you were not likely to do that; but if you hadn’t 
taken to open the gates with your nose, and wander off nobody 
knows where, so that you could never be found when you were 
wanted, the master wouldn’t have fettered you. You needn't 
look at me so boldly ; it’s a disgrace, and you know it, and you 
ought to be ashamed of it.” 


“JT ask your pardon, ma’am,” said Neddy, looking stedfastly 
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THE WISDOM OF THE AGED. 


at the nobs on the ends of Silver’s horns ; “but I was so taken 
up with looking at those things which the master put on 
your horns the day you broke down the hedge, and tried 
to toss the dog, that I did not quite hear you. Please to say 
it again.” rs 

But Silver walked another way, and Neddy grazed without 
further interruption. 


The wtistiom of the angi. 


1EPT closely pent up, the new wine rioted in 
the cask. Grown on one of the most 
famous vineyards on the castled Rhine, 
its vigour, its spirits were unbounded. It 
was luscious to the taste, it was fire in the 
veins, it made the brain dizzy. “ What mighty 
power is mine!” it cried. 

Years passed; it no longer threatened to burst the vessel 
that held it. It lay still and clear; the dregs had sunk, and 
fermentation had long passed. 

“True,” it exclaimed, “I am less pleasing to the palate; I 
cannot, if but duly used, rouse to madness or sink in stupe- 
faction, as I once could ; but I can now impart generous warmth, 
I can strengthen the feeble, I can cheer the sinking ; truly it is 
now that I have power worthy of rejoicing in.” 
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Moa gleasnre nour pleasure. 


MXHAT! off to the hunt, Mr. Harkaway ?” said 
" Ned, the donkey, to a spruce nag that 
stood ready groomed and saddled for his 
master. 

As some splendid hunters stood by with 
their grooms, Harkaway didn’t condescend 
to notice Ned with more-than a look; but Ned, 
being thickskinned, didn’t take the cue, but 
said, in the same cheerful voice: 

“Tm going ‘2 

“You!” exclaimed Harkaway, scornfully. 

“Yes, to be sure!” said Ned; “why not? I’m not out with the 
cart to-day, and I love a run.” 

“Why, what pleasure can you find in it?” asked Harkaway, 
hoping the hunters were receiving a favourable impression of his 
breed from his speech. 

Neddy saw now how matters stood, and answered briskly : 

“Just as much, Mr. Harkaway, as a donkey has a right to 
expect, so I’m sure not to be disappointed ; but you—I hope 
these gentlemen,” pointing with his ear to the hunters, “will 
excuse my speaking so plain before them—though a nice-looking 
fellow enough of your sort, fancy yourself a hunter, and look 
for the admiration and enjoyment of one; and therefore, as 
you're sure to be set right, you'll meet with more mortification 
than delight by a good deal. Give me the pleasure of going to 
see, and let who will take the pleasure of going to be seen.” 
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No gily for constant 
pontglatners. 


€ “What's the matter ?” asked the squirrel, 
stopping short in a run. 

“That poor wood-pigeon—it goes to my heer to 
hear her; just listen to her plaintive accents, how 
mournful, how affecting !” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the squirrel, merrily, “don’t fret 
yourself ; when you’ve lived in the wood as long as I have you'll 
know better. I used to pity her myself once (and it’s not in my 
way to make troubles either), but I have found out, this long 
time past, that complaining is just a trick of hers, and that, 
whether she’s happy or miserable, she has but one note; so I 
never concern myself about her.” 


Ss Re-— 


Compulsnry persuaston. 


e Ane perfect mastery! see how I have conquered him!” 
said the pin that fastened down the spring to the board. 

“ Ah, yes!” cried the board ; “you may call him conquered: / 
don’t. The moment you loose your hold he'll be off as upright 
as ever. That is perfect mastery which would influence him to 


stop of his own accord,” 
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the squirrel, “I am so sorry—so sad!” 


’ 


Prom nour grtuciales. 


WIsH I could open your eyes to the true 
misery of our condition: injustice, tyranny, 
and oppression!” said a discontented hack 
to a weary-looking cob, as they stood side 
by side in unhired cabs. 

“T’d rather have them opened to some- 
thing pleasant, thank you,” replied the cob. 

“T am sorry for you. If you could enter into 

the noble aspirations ” the hack began. 

“Talk plain. What would you have ?” said 

the cob, interrupting him. 

“What would I have? Why, equality, and 

share and share alike all over the world,” said 

the hack. 

“You mean that ?” said the cob. 

“Of course I do. What right have those 

sleek pampered hunters and racers to their 

warm stables and high feed, their grooms and 
jockeys? It is really heart-sickening to think of it,” replied 
the hack. 


“T don’t know but you may be right,” said the cob, “and to 
show I’m in earnest, as no doubt you are, let me have half the 
good beans you have in your bag, and you shall have half the 
musty oats and chaff I have in mine. There’s nothing like 
proving one’s principles,” 


Loe tn Yor took of the family deer. 


Y ENTLEMEN,” said an old tea-kettle that lay in a corner 
of a shed into which some worn-out locomotives 
had been stowed away—“ gentlemen, I am sorry to 
see you in this place; I wasn’t brought here till I 
had more than once lost my spout and handle, and 
been patched and soldered till very little of my 
original was left. I conclude, therefore, that like 
me, you have seen your best days, and are now to 
be laid aside as useless.” 

The locomotives frowned at one another, but 
didn’t answer. 

“Well, gentlemen and brothers,” cried the kettle 
again, “don’t be down-hearted ; we have played busy and useful 
parts in our day, and may comfort ourselves now in thinking 
over the things we have respectively achieved. As for me, the 
remembrance of the domestic delight and refreshment that I 
have been the means of affording affects me deeply.” 

“ What is that little old tin whistling about up in the corner ?” 
asked one of the locomotives of his companion ; “where are his 
brothers ?” : 

“Hey-day! is that it ?” cried the kettle, all alive with indigna- 
tion; “so you don’t own the relationship. Let me tell you, with 
all your pitiful pride, that, though you won’t own me as a brother, 
I am father and mother to you; for who would ever have heard 
of a steam-engine if it hadn’t been for a tea-kettle ?” 
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X nem Linh om Prtogs. 


Hf OLLOA! young fellow,” said the cock to the shepherd’s 
dog, eyeing him very fiercely as he ran by, “I have a 
word to say to you.” 

“Let us have it,” said Shag; “I’m in a hurry.” 

“T wish to remark,” said the cock, “that there has been a great 
mistake made in the stackyard, and you can tell your master that 
he and the other men, instead of turning the corn end .of the 
sheaves into the stack, and leaving the stubbles outside, should 
have done it the other way. How are my hens and I, do you 
think, to get at the grain under the circumstances ?” 

“ Anything else ?” asked Shag. 

The cock was offended, and shook his wattles, but answered, 
*“ Yes—I have also to remark—-—” 
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BETTER A LITTLE BITE THAN A GREAT DEAL OF BUZZING. 


“Never mind, never mind,” said Shag, interrupting him; 
“you're under a general mistake, I see, and one answer will do 
for all your objections, You fancy that farmyards were made 
for fowls, but the truth is, that fowls were made for farmyards ; 
get that into your head, and you won’t meddle with arrange- 
ments which you can’t understand, and in which you and your 
affairs are not taken into account.” 


Beller a lille bile Han 2 areal teal of 
tmesiin. 


-. DON’T sting like a hornet,” said a fly, as it flew off 
the house-dog’s nose when he snapped at it. 

“T don’t sting even like a wasp!” said the fly again, 
settling on his ear, which he immediately shook. 

“T am not so much as a venomous gnat, but per- 
fectly harmless ; then why are you so unkind to me?” 
said the fly, settling again on his eyelid, half closed. 

“Death to the whole pack of you!” said the dog, getting up. 
“I don’t care for a hornet; one can keep out of its way, or, if 
not, it is but one bite and have done with it ; but there’s no end 
of your torment of tickling, and whizzing, and buzzing, which is 
enough to destroy one’s comfort, while its very insignificance 
makes it an evil unworthy of troubling one’s self to avoid, and, 
indeed, almost impossible to meet.” 
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Kant your irons, 


ee H, here come the swallows!’ said the spring flowers ; 

“that is delightful!’ They smiled at one another, and 
looked upward joyously, as the birds wheeled their flight in the 
bright sky. 

“The swallows! the swallows!” said the little streams and 
brooks. “There’s an end of ice and snow to chain us and block 
us up!” and they prattled and babbled, full of frolic, over 
their stony beds, making much of the birds as they dipped in 
their waters. 

“Why do they ever leave us ?” asked the flowers of one another, 


bending their little heads for a conference. “ While they are 
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HOW MUCH DEPENDS ON THE WIND. 


here, all is happy and bright. Let us make a plan to keep them 
here all the year round.” 

“Why do they leave us?” said the brooks to the rills, and the 
rills to the small streams. “No frost! no snow! while they are 
with us. We will secure them, and keep a year of summer. 

“Consult! Consult!” and there was a meeting of the waters. 

Summer smiled on them. “Children,” she said, “if you can 
lay a trap that will imprison me, and stay my departing, you may 
reckon safely on the swallows remaining. With me they come— 
with me they go. You owe them to me—not me to them.” 


ow nck tegents on fe Wind, 


YAHAT dowdies they are!” said the crimson 
clouds that margined the sea of molten 
gold in which the sun was setting. 

“What dowdies they are!” and they 

~ gazed triumphantly at the cold gray 

masses that moved heavily along the 
distant sky. 

“ Stay awhile,” said the cold, gray 

clouds ; “you will soon find out that you 

are only what you are dy accident. Let the sun go down, and we 

shall soon see whether you will be any.finer than we are. Re- 

member that, if the wind had been in another quarter, ze should 


have been glorious, and you would have been the ‘dowdies !” 
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That's Yer man if spreats. 


“ CPLASH went a little stone into a 
pool, and a bubble and a circle 
showed where it fell. 

Then came a circle beyond, fainter 
but larger. Another came round 
that, and another, and another, each 
fainter and larger, till the last reached 
the margin of the pool and moved 
the rushes. 

“Something very important must 
have happened,” said the rushes, “from 
the size of this circle!” 

“No, gentlemen,” said a withy that 
towered above them. “I can see over the 
pool, and I assure you the first circle from which this, through 
a succession of others, took its rise, was very small, and had a 
most insignificant origin ; but I have often noticed of little things 
and their report, that the longer they live the larger they grow, 
till the effect at last bears no proportion to its cause.” 


Nok pleasant ta thane one’s teal) reckon on. 


af oe get into your sty, and be quick,” said Growler to 
the old sow; “fine thing, indeed, for me to have to watch 
and drive the like of you.” 


“Good, now,” grunted the sow, “don’t be so consequential. 
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THE BIRD THAT BUILDS THE LOWEST SOARS THE HIGHEST. 


I’m of a pretty deal more importance than you are; every bit of 
me, to my bristles, is good and valuable.” 

“So it ought to be,” said Growler, “considering all the meat 
that’s spent upon you, and that you do nothing while you're 
alive but eat and enjoy yourself. For my part, I greatly prefer 
making myself of such use that my master finds as much profit 
in my life as he expects in your death.” 


The ‘irr that tuilis the lowest 
* - amare toe highest, 
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O you hear that conceited fellow showing 
off up in the sky?” said the raven, 
who lived in the old church tower, as 
the lark’s joyous trill filled the air 
with music. “Anybody would take him 
% to be of some consequence. Who would 

believe that his shabby little home lies close 
on the ground, and that, except when he is 
above the clouds, he is running about unnoticed © 
in the fallows hunting for food for his family ?” 

“Don’t forget, brother,” replied a wise old crow, who had 
built her nest in the belfry, “the lesson the lark teaches—it is 
a very good one: the lowest builder makes the highest flyer and 


the sweetest singer !” 
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The Birt who low the Sun. 


Me OTHER,” said a young blackbird, looking out of his hole 
in the wall, one cold winter’s day, “what has become 
of all the flowers ?” 
“They are withered and dead, my son, and buried under the 
snow.” ; 
“And what has become of all the fruits, mother. They were 
so delicious whilst they lasted. Where are they now?” 


“They are gathered and gone, my son.” 

“And the beautiful flies, mother, with the coloured wings, 
where are they ?” 

“ Perished, all perished, my son.” 

“And the creeping things, mother, that we live upon, where 
are they ?” 
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NOT THE FAULT OF THE TRUMPET. 


“Safe under the earth, my son.” 

“Oh, mother, how dreary it is, then! we have nothing at 
all left.” 

“Well,” said the old bird, “it is dreary now; but look up at 
the sun that shines in the heavens—he still remains to us, and 
when his time comes to work, will restore to us the flowers and 
the fruits, and the painted flies, and all our needful food 3 and 
therefore let us wait patiently my son; for in him we have all 
things, though now hidden from us.” 


Nok the faull of Bie Trumyel, 


drum to the trumpet. “Sometimes you make a 
fine sound, so that you can set an army in action, 
and inspire them to victory ; at others you give 
forth such faint and trembling notes, that if the 
hearers don’t go to sleep it’s a wonder. Oh, you 
are a poor, uncertain thing !” 

“Blame me not,” said the trumpet. “/am ever the same. 
The music I caz make is not always called forth, indeed ; but the 
blame is on the mouth that pretends to sound me, without having 
knowledge, strength, or experience to do it.” | 
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Antatent versns Lustior. 


44 ASH,” said the cat, 
“can you tell me 
the difference between a 
fault and an accident? 
for I get kicked and 
cuffed at one time, and 
let alone at another, for 
the very same thing, and 
I should like to know 
what makes the differ- 
ence between them.” 
“The difference, dear 
Tabby, is ¢hzs,” said 
Dash: “if I, by mistake, 
took your dinner, it would be an accident, but if you took mine, 
it would be a fault ; and it is just on that principle that Betty 
visits your misdemeanours with wrath or forgiveness.” 


nwt in iisynse of susnitions aflenltons, 


ae ()# you dear creatures!” cried the sparrows to the chickens, 
who had just begun their barley; “we couldn’t rest 


without coming to see you: it seems such ages since our 
last visit !” 
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ANSWER A FOOL ACCORDING TO HIS FOLLY. 


“Thank you, friends,” said a cute young chick ; “I’m sure we 
are greatly obliged to you; and, as you are so deeply in- 
terested in us, it is only right to tell you that if you would come 
to inquire after us at any other than feeding time (which we 
notice you always choose for your visits), it would be much more 
to our profit, and, of course, to your dzsinterested satisfaction.” 


=— Kase x Pool arcorting 
in its tally. 


Hy do larks sing up in the sky?” said a magpie 
to a rook who was busy building his nest. 
“ Cdn’t say,” said the rook. 
“Why do cuckoos lay eggs in other folks’ nests ?” 
‘said the magpie again. 
“Don’t know,” said the rook. 
“Why do the nightingales fly away in autumn and come back 
in spring ?” asked the pertinacious magpie. 
“ T’ve never heard,” said the rook. 
“Why have the swallows forked tails?” asked the magpie. 
The rook couldn’t answer without dropping the stick in his 
beak, and, seeing he should never get on while he was so inter- 
rupted, turning round and cried, “Tl answer your question when 


you tell me why magpies chatter.” 
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The Body ant Ye Soul. 


“ DROTHER!” said the soul to the body, 
“we must shortly part; and now let us 

reckon together.” 

“Let us reckon, sister,” said the body. 

“You have been active in labour, 
and toiled late and early, and 
gathered much gold ; will you keep 
it with you, or shall I take it with 
me?” said the soul. 

“ Alas!” said the body, “how can 
I take it among the darkness and 
dust and corruption of the grave? 
what will it profit me there ?” 

“Nay, but how can I. carry it 
where earth and earthly things are 
not suffered to enter? And it is, 
after all, nothing but yellow earth,’ | 

“True. Then shortly it will be neither mine nor thine,” said 
the body, sorrowfully. 

“Our reckoning is not over,” said the soul. “ How are we to 
meet again—for we must meet again—will it be in sorrow or in 
joy? You have never allowed me to look heavenward, but have 
robbed me of freedom, and used all my powers to help you to 
get gold.” 

“Alas! you tempted me, and now you reproach me,” cried 
the body. 
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THE PYRAMID. 


“What if we meet as fellow-tormentors, bound together for 
eternal misery? I am defiled as you are; you have never cared 
for our cleansing. I am without a right to heaven, as you are; 
you have never cared for an entrance to it. So, then, this gold 
will be our mocking accuser in eternity, and I shall reproach you 
for ever with having destroyed me to gain it.” 


Age Paramit, 


Y should my breadth and space be at the 
bottom ?” said the base of the pyramid. 
“Surely that little, insignificant point 
ought to be under, and I, great as I am, 
should be above !” 

So it rose, aspiring to reign over the 
summit; and the whole pyramid fell, 
and became a hopeless ruin. 

“ Build us up again,” cried the base. “I see now that strength 
and breadth were mine, not that I should subvert, but be beau- 
tified by the grace and dignity of the summit; and that our per- 
fection, both of security and grace, consists in our retaining our 
true position.” 
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HERE was a mighty cataract: it foamed over its rocky 

course, rainbows shone on its spray, its crystal streams 

glittered with incomparable splendour, and its voice was echoed 
from height to height. 

There was a welling spring; its source was deep, unfathom- 
able, its waters never failed; no dazzling rainbows danced on 
its narrow stream, but the blue sky with its fleecy clouds smiled 
on it, and the mild splendour of the evening sun shone on it, 
and at-night the moon and the stars looked quietly down on it 
and saw how fair they were. 

But the mighty cataract despised the welling spring 

And among men, many turned to the cataract to gaze 
on its wonders and its glories, while few cared to look at 
the spring. 
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THE WATER OF LIFE NEVER DECEIVES NOR FAILS. 


And the many laughed much at the few, and cried, “Turn 
aside hither and see what is here.” 

But the few did not regard them. 

“We have abundance,” said the many; but the foaming 
waters were deceitful, and did not wait to satisfy those who 
tried to drink of them, while the few who drank of the spring 
were never allowed to thirst. ‘We have glory,” they cried, and 
they pointed to their rainbows and their showers of diamond- 
like drops; but the few looked on the fair things the spring 
presented, and replied not, but were satisfied. 

There was an earthquake ; the river, terrified, rushed from its 
course, the streams were diverted, they no longer dashed over 
the rocks, the mighty cataract was gone. 

The welling spring knew no change; its calm waters still 
reflected heaven, and refreshed and comforted the weary who 
drank of it. 

“ Ah,” cried the few to the many, “great and glorious are not 
always to be trusted; your delight depended on that which a 
moment might destroy, and has destroyed: ours is in that which 
is self-existent, and therefore governed by no second causes. 
Cease, then, to mourn over your dried-up cataract, and come 
and rejoice with us in this cool, sweet, refreshing, welling spring, 
whose waters cannot, will not fail.” 
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